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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
K THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. — This Department 
BE-OPEN on FRIDAY, October 5, 1849. Candidates for 
wl being ‘Associates of King’s College, or Graduates of 
giaission. 20 eden and Durham, must p t themselves for 


esisation at half-past Ten o’clock on W EDN ESDAY. Oct. 3. 
Printed forms of application (which should be sent in a week 
to the Examination) and the Prospectus, containing all 

ma as to the course study and expense, may be 

goed at soemaehe Secretary's 


Angust 7, 1849. 


be 


ob- 





R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
CE—The COURSE of LECTURES in this department, | 
Divinity, Mathematics, Classics, English Literature, as | 
¢ Hebter, Oriental, and Modern Languages, will RE- | 
ESDAY, October 3, on which day all Students 
D 





. r three years, and two of 201. 
for two years, will be filled uD ‘at Easter next. 
eermaieen upon every subject may be obtained at the | 
ttice. 


Secretary's Ottice. ) Par 


Angust 7, 1849. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. | 
DEPARTMENT of the APPLIED sc TENC Es.—The 
CLASSES in this Department, ivinity, 
Natural Philosophy, Surveying, Architecture, [a Art 
wd Machinery, Geometrical Drawing, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
soi the Engineering Workshop, will RE-OPEN on WEDNES 
a October 3, on which day all Students are required to attend 








ics, | 


New Students must enter on Tuesday, October 2. 
One Scholarship of 301, and one of 201 each, tenable for two | 
A be filled up-at Easter next. 
Full 7 upon every subject may be obtained at the 
Secretary's U 
August 7, “ R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


INGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 

DEPARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION 1849-50 will 

payee on MON DAY, October 1, on which day all Students 
» oo apie to attend the Introductory Lecture, by Dr, Farre, at | 
0.0 | 


The following Courses of Lectures will be given during the | 


| 





jon :-— 
aaSSOnY Descriptive and Surgical.—Prof. Richard Partridge, 
- Demonstrators, W. Brinton, M.B., and Henry Lee, 
pHYSTOLOGY — GENERAL MORBID AN ATOMY. —Profs. 
RB. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S., and W. Bowman, F.R. 
CHEMISTRY ‘Theoretical ‘and Practical.—Prof. W. A. Miller, 
.D. F.R.S. Demonstrator, J. E. Bowman 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of MEDICINE.—Prof. George 
SS. 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY.—Prof. William 
Fergusson, .S.E. 
KING'S COLLEGE, HOSPITAL. 
The Hospital, containing 120 beds. i is visited daily 
» Clinical Lectures are given every week both oy the Physicians 
‘nd by the Surgeons. | 
The Physicians’ Assistant and Clinical Clerks, the House Sur- 
geon, and Dressers, are selected by examination from the Students 
othe Hospital. 


One Scholarship of 40l., tenable for three years ; one of 301.,and 
eet 20. each, tenable for two years, will be filled up im April 


“hil ike upon rey subject may be obtained from Prof. 
Guy, M.D. D of the Department; or upon application at the 
Seastary’s Oihee 
August 7, 1849. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MILITARY | 
DEPARTMENT. —The CLASSES in this Department, in- 
Suis Divinity, Latin, Ancient and Modern History and Geo- | 
Farty. y, Mathematics and Arithmetic, English Composition, 
h and German, Military Tactics, Fencing, and Militar 
Proving. will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 3, on whic 
tudents are required to attend Chapel. 
ew Students must enter on Tuesday, October 2, and must be 
above the age of 15. 

The Oriental janqnte ages may be learnt by those intended for the 

ervice of the Hon. East India Compan 
> 7 upon every subject “may be obtained at the 

Secretary's 

August 7, a 





Principal. 





R. W. JELF, D.D., 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON— 
THE SCHOOL.—The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE | 
m TUESDAY, September 18, 1849, when New Pupils will be 
admitted. 
All Pupils are required to attend Chapel on this da; 
* -~ Scholarships of 30/, each, for three years; two 201., one of 
1, one of 81., one of 71., and one of 6l. each for two years, will be | 
up at Easter next. 
Pull information upon every subject may be obtained at the | 


August 7, 1 en Principal. 


Roya COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, | 
D-STREET, LO 


OXFORD NDON 
The PRACTICAL 
stiturios mo. = Al, COURSE of INSTRUCTION 


1849, R. W. JELF, D.D., 


in this IN- | 
uuder the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 


JDeNEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the Ist 
ber next, and end on Saturday, the 23rd of F ebruary, 1350. | 


The FEE for Students working every day 
during the Session, is. £is 


atten’ 





'$ may be ob tion to 
WILLLAM SOLnNSON Secretary. 


| — E _— TEN DENCE 


| COMPARATIVE 


| gone through systematically from the raw cotton to the loom. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LOND 
JUNIOR SCHOOL.—Under the Government of the Cuanell 
of the College. Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, 


ie SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 25th of eon 

ber. The Session is divided into three Terms—viz. : from the 26th 
of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 4th of August. 

The yearly payment for each Pupil is 18l., of which 62 are paid 
in advance in each Term. The hours of attendance are from a 
quarter-past Nine to three-quarters-past Three o'clock. The after- 
one. of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to 


ng. 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, Ancient and English His- 
tory, Geography, both Physical and Political, Arithmetic and 
Book-keeping, the Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Drawing. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of Education. There isa 
general Examination of the Pupils at the end of the Session, and 
the Prizes are then given. 

mS discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 

nishment. 

- Monthly Rapert of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
ent or Guardian. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
commence on the Ist of October ; those on the Faculty of Arts on 
the 16th of October. 

_ 15th August, 1849, 





UY’S.—The Mepicat SgEsston commences on 
MONDAY, the 1st of October. 

Pi, Introductory Address will be given by Dr. Addison, at two 

o'clock. 

Gentlemen who desire to become Students must give satisfactory 
testimony as to their education and conduct. They are required 
to pay 40l. for tie first year, 40/. for the second year, and 10/, for 
every succeeding year of attendance. 

The payment for the year admits to the Lectures, Practice, and 


all the privileges of a Studen 


Dressers, Clinical Clerks. Assistants, and Resident Obstetsic 
Clerks, are selected according to merit from those Students who 
have attended a second year. 

Mr. Stockex, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 
enter the Names of Students, and to give further particulars if 


required. 
ST: BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPI T ‘AL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION wijl commence on MONDAY, 


October ist, with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. 
FARRE, at 7 o'clock, p.m. 


LECTURES. 
MEDICINE—Dr. Barrows. 
SU RC r. Lawrene 
DESCRIP S ANATOMY— Mr. 
PHYSIOLOG i ‘and MORBLD AN. STOMY— Mr. Paget. 
of DISSECTIONS—Mr. Holden and 





| ir. 
DE MONST ‘RATIONS of MORBID ANATOMY—Dr. Kirkes. 


CHEMISTRY—Mr. Griffiths. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1850, 
Commencing MAY ist. 


| Bor ATERIA MEDIC nat ae. Roupell. 
| BOT 


ANY—Dr. F. Fai 
FORENSIC MED Ic INE Dr. Baly. 
MIDWIFERY, &c. Tr West. 

y MY—Mr. M‘Whinnie. 


TO 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY— 

Mr. Griffiths. 

Hospitat Practice.—The Hospital contains 580 Beds, and 
relief is afforded to 70,000 Patients annually. The In-patients are 
visited daily by the Physicians and Surgeons: and, during the 
Summer session, four Clinical Lectures are delivered weekly ; 
those on the medical cases by Dr. Roupell and Dr. Burrows; those 
on the surgical cases by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Lloyd. 
‘The Uut-patients are attended daily by the Assistant-Phy sicians 


| and Assistant-Surgeons. 


Cot.teciate EstasiisoMent.—Warden, Mr. Paget. Students 
can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of the 
Collegiate system, established under the direction of the Treasurer 

and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. Some of the 
Seskens and other Gentlemen connected with the Hospital also 
receive Students to reside with them. 

Scuo.arsuips, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the Winter Session 
Examinations will be held for a Scholarship of the value of 451. a 
year, and tenable for three years. ‘The examinations of the Classes 
for Prizes and Certificates of Merit, will take place at the same 
time. 


Further information may be obtained from the Medical or Sur- 
¢ Officers or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical Museum or 
j JHITTINGTON CLUB and MET ROPO- 

LITAN ATHENZUM, 189, Strand—On MONDAY 
EVENING NEXT, September lth, Mr. FREDERICK W e=. 
REN, of F Manchester, will deliver the Ls IRST of a COURSE o 
FOU ECTURES, On the COTTON TRADE and MA tia 
FACTU he saclening the P ROC SSeS of BL EACHING, DYE- 
ING, and CALICO PRINTING, to be illustrated by a series of 
working models of. the most improved machines used in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth, and the different manufacturing processes 
For 
this purpose the series of working models will be set in motion by 
steam power, and their operatious popularly explained. 


THESE MACHINES CONSIST OF 

. Blowing Frame. VILL. Warping Mill 

. Carding Engine. IX. 
Ill. Drawing Frame. 

. Roving Frame. XL 

| XII. 








Sizing Machine. 
ower Loom 
a oe Calico Printing 
. Throstle Frame. 
VI. Self-Acting Mule. 
VIL. Doubling Frame. 


Together with an opevenniate Ay Apparatus for illustrating the 
processes of Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing. 

To commence at Eight o'clock. Admission :—Members free, on 
producing their cards of membership ; Non-Members, ls. 


A Portables Steam Engine. 


DON.—| 





ICTURES, CABINETS, CARVINGS, 
ORGANS, and ARTICLES of TASTE, from Stowe, Lad 
Blessington’s, Aston Hall, Willow Bank, &—Mr. WALESB 
respectfully informs the Nobility and Geutry that he has remoyed 
his Collection to No. 12, Old Bond-street. 
RAPHAEL, CORREGGIO, DOMENIC HINO, 
VANDYKE, and GERARD DOW.—The Advertiser has 
the pleasure to announce that he is in possession of genuine Pic- 
tures, of the most extraordinary beauty, by each of the above- 
named Masters; and conceiving that their existence must be 
highly interesting to the lovers of Art, takes-this opportunity of 
respectfully inviting all Artists and Connoisseurs to inspect them. 
Than the pictures by Correggio and Domenichino, it is neon 
believed that the world has never seen anything more beautifu! 
from the hands of those illustrious men. The Raphael is unfor- 
tunately but the fragment of a larger picture. —For cards to view, 
address by letter to J.O0.C., Mr. Goops’, Post-office, Moorga 
street, c ity. 
Bet TISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
ENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING will be held 
at BIRMINGHAM, sod ws commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
12th ot SEPTERBER, > 
d JOHN ‘TAY LOR, F.K.S. General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


I YDE PARK COLLEGE, for LADIES.— 
The COURSES of LECTURES commenced on the 30th of 
July. Terms for Resident and Daily Pupils to be learned at the 
College. Ladies attending the Lectures only to pay a fee of One 
Guinea per Course. —Address Mrs. Kexso, 82, Uxford-ter race, 


i OME EDUCATION.—Two LapiEs, of much 
experience in Tuition, Tedia Aa their mother a short 
smnenes from Town, desire to 2 Two or Three YOUNG 
LADIES to EDUCATE. Ay EL 4A to their charge 
possess all the comforts of the domestic circle, united with the 
wholesome discipline so important in the formation of a well- 
regulated mind. Terms, including a liberal English Education, 
French, and Music, 30 guineas per annum. Professors on moderate 
— References exchanged.—Address, 4, Grove-place, North 
rixton. 


}reiNsBuRyY CHAPEL, Sovurn-piace. — The 

Rev. NEWENHAM TRAVERS, B.A., late Scholar of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, willon SUNDAY NE XT, September 9, 
deliver a LECTURE on LATIMER and RIDL ky, being the 
Third of a Course on the English Ecclesiastical Reformers.—The 
Fourth Lecture, on CRANMER, will be delivered on the follow- 
ing Sunday, September 16.—Service will commence at half-past 
11 precisely. 











TNDERCLIEFF, ISLE of W IGHT. —INVALIDS 
/ purposing to pass the ensuing winter in this mild and 
salubrious climate may be accommodated in the house of a Phy- 
sician, who receives a few patients of a select description (not in an 
advanced stage of disease, nor requiring extraordinary attention) 
into his family circle. To the consumptively disp ysed the house 
possesses advantages, in construction and situation, unequalled ; 
and to those who set a value on religious privileges, congenial sen- 
ts would be met with.—For terms, &c. address M.D., Post- 
Ventnor, 


ENTNOR, in the ISLE of W IGHT, so 
justly estee med for the mildness of its climate, as the gem of 
the Undercliff and the Madeira of England, having been free 
from sickness during the present prevailing ‘epidemic and being 
replete with every accommodation, offers a desirable Winter 
retreat for Invalids and others.— Particulars of Furnished Houses 
and Apartments to be Let for the season may be obtained, free of 
of Wight. application to C. H. Butt, House Agent, Ventnor, Isle 
of t. 


| ADEN-BADEN.—The « delightful “valley “of 

Baden is at length restored to its pleasures. This watering 
place, already so renowned, presents at this moment the most 
animated appearance,—the villas, and even the cottages, scarcely 
afford sufficient accommodation for the families of distinction who 
congregate from all parts of Europe. The Railway, which unites 
Baden with France and Switzerland, brings a numerous and select 
company, who assemble here to enjoy the many and varied charms 
bas a quiet and tranquil life. 

The Fétes, the Concerts, and the Balls have never been better 
attended. The beautiful valley of Lichtenthal is covered with 
numerous parties of equestrians and splendid equipages, and the 
sounds of music enliven the promenade, and add their attractions 
to the scene. 

An amusement, unknown in the other woleving places of Ger- 
many, has been created by the erection of an Amphitheatre. 

To complete this elegant programme, it is only ae to add 
that preparations are being made, as in former years, for Hunting 
Parties, on a scale of magnificence which will form an appropriate 
termination to this brilliant season. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, Neo. 
CLXXXIL—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Thursday, 
the 27th, and BILLS by Saturday, the 29th inst. 
London : Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXX. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 24th, and BILLS for inser- 
tion by the 26th aR 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
W ESTMINSTER and FOREIGN QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW.—BILLS and ADVERTISEMENTS 
for the pi oming Number should be sent, on or before the 25th 
inst., to Gzo. Luxrorp, Publisher, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet- 
street. 
\ JESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER OFFICE, removed from 
Park-side to No, 20, St. George’s-place (between W ilton- place and the 
late Chinese E xhibition), bears oy famed for abundant sup- 
plies of New and Standard Works in the English, French, German, 
and Italian Languages, and the small amount of its subscriptions, 
Layard’s * Nineveh,” Macaulay's ‘ England,’ Campbell's * Lives of 
the Chancellors,’ and every work of similar interest in all depart- 
ments of Literature, may read in succession by a single sub- 
scription of One Guinea per annum.—Book Club, Family, aad 
Literary Society Subscriptions on equally moderate terms. 
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IBR ARY and BOOKSELL ING BUSIN ESS. 
—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old-established and thriving 
concern in London,—the Proprietor retiring. Capital required 
from 3.0001. to 4,0u0. ; or an arrangement might be made whereby 
a less amount would be necessary. This is worthy the attention of 
all persons seeking a safe and p yrofitable investment of capital, as 
a knowledge of the business might be speedily acquired.— Address, 
free, to Mr. Sampson Low, Publishers’ Circular Office, F leet-street, 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, ‘Av CTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, US. 

yk Consignments of Books, Paint tings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, a1 1 other articles, respectfu Iy se solicited forSates at Auction. 


FAST ERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—At the 
STATIONS of this RAILWAY (and of the London and 
North-Western. and other lines), the arrangements for the ISSUE 
of SINGLE JOURNEY ? ICKETS have been completed by 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ — “vagal CE COMPANY, 
THE PREMIUMS BEIN 
ey to insure 1, pod. if a first-class passenger L F 
. if a second-c — 





or the journey, 
irrespective of 
Me 2 WO if a third-c ns distance. 
Periodic al Tickets, to insure 1,0002. are cbtamable on application 
at the Kailway Stations, or at the Offices of the Company, No. 3, 
Old Broad-street, City, on the following terms :— 
For three months, at a premium of. ms YW ith option to 
For six a at travel in any 
For one year, ° ‘ class carriage. 
The Periodical Tickets cover the risk of travelling on any rail- 
‘way in the kingdom. 
Liberal and immediate COMPENSATION will be made in 
respect of th 
Parliament, when the accident is contined to personal injury ; and 


° Sa 


» holder of any ticket, in conformity with the Act of | 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLIS HED| 
By Mr. BENTLEY. 


I. 
The Hon, FRED. WALPOLE’S 
FOUR YEARS in the PACIFIC, 
In H.M. Ship COLLINGWOOD. 


From the Year 1844-48. 





2 vols. Svo. with numerous Engravings. 248. 


Dr. TAYLOR’S MEMOIRS 
OF THE 


HOUSE OF ORLEANS. 


when it terminates fatally, the full amount will be paid to the | 


tit of the party assured. 
Tepresentitives of the PaYNLEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 
Empowered by Genta. Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. c. 40, 
__ OFFICES, 3, OLD BROAD STREBT, CITY, LONDON, _ 


BRUILDIN GS and MONUMENTS, 
MODERN and MEDIAVAL. 
Edited by GEO. GODWIN, F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; C Yorresponding Member of 
several Societies, 

Part III. of this work, price 2s. 6d., is now ready, and contains 
Views of Roslin Chapel, near Edinburgh ; New Church at Ho mer 
ton, Middlesex ; the Entrance to Royal Botanical Gardens, 

The New Palm Stove ; “Brid water Hous se, London, with sere i 
Sir Benj amin Heywood’s Ne unk, Manchester; Ely 
East End; the ThéAtre Historians: Paris; Sir Robe rt 


Peel's Picture Gallery ; with descriptive letterpress, and numerous | 


details. 


Parts I. and II. may now be had, Office of ‘ The Builder,’ 2, York 
street, Covent-garden. } 


‘BEAN CHE and LISE’ r TE,’ the new Ballad 
by the Author and Composer of * Jeanette and Jeannot.” 
Miss Poole introduced a new Ballad, * Blanche and Lisette, by 
Glover ; it is an excellent song, and was well sung. Some three 
years ago, we predicted success for the famous “ Conseript Songs 
we were right: wherever the E 
the “Jeannette” songs are sung, an 
good fortune awaits * Blanche and Lisette,’ 
extremely pretty, quaint, and original, 
* touch of nature which makes the whe 

London : Charles J effre 


e world kin.” 
Soho-square, 


THE 


Post free 2s. 





| Including SKETCHES and ANECDOTES of the most DIS- 
| MTINGUISHED CHARACTERS of FRANCE during the 
SEVENTEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 3 vols. 
Svo. 428, 


It. 


|'LEONIE VERMONT; a Novel. 


By the Author of* Mildred Vernon.’ 


Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 





PRESCOTT’S HISTORY 


OF 


CONQUEST of MEXICO. 


THE 


| on . APER . 
¢nglish language is spoken, there | NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
we expect that the same | 
for the melody is | 
and the poetry has that | 


2 vols. 8vo, 328, 


| Richard Bentley, Publisher in Cotheny to Her Majesty. 





~ This I Jay,a New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8y 
VO. 3g, 
‘J EALTHY HOMES: a Guide to the “ 
Regulation of Buildings, Streets, Drains, and Sew, Pe 
a Postscript ; especially addressed to Surveyors and Comm se With 
of Sewers. By WILLIAM HOSKING, Avchinne and CE 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


Just published, Part I. price a, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GOSP 
oeting. to we; JOHN, on DEFINITE RULES 
PRANSLAT ION. By HERMAN HEIN FETTER, at 
——— the Sense conveyed in Ancient @ 
Cradock & Co. 43, Desastews. 


out, price ae 
RACTICE in GERMAN” Adapted for'g 
Instruction. By FALCK-LEBAHN 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 
y the same Author, 
German in One Volume. 2nd Edition, pricey, 


with Key, 10a, 6d. 


READING “FOR | THE ‘COU NTRY. 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
PUBLISHED by Mr. COLBURX 


I. 
The Old World and the New. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
Il. 
The Fortunes of Woman. 
by Miss LAMONT. 3 vols. 
Ill. 
British Homes and Foreign Way 


DERINGS. By LADY LISTER KAYE. 2 vols. 


IV. 
The King and the Countess, B 


8S. W. FULLOM, Esq. 3 vols. 


Valerie. 


2 vols, 


By eae Marryat. 


Rockingham ; on the Younger 
BROTHER. Second Edition. 3 x 
Vil. 
Mordaunt Hall. By the Author 
of* Angela, and‘ Emilia W = Second Edition. 3yals 


By Miss 


The Midnight Sun. 
BREMER. 1 vol 
Bony c eibarn, Publisher, 13, Great Matiberougheina 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY, 


Or, Society for Promoting the Knowledge of Art. 


THE RT. HON. SIDNEY HERBERT 


M.P. 
SIR JOHN STU eg HIPPISLEY, Bant. THE REV. H. 
JAMES HOPE, ESQ. 
H. LELLENDEN ‘KER, EsQ. 


Amonest the numerous societies existing in this country for the encouragement of ey and 
scientific pursuits, none has as yet been established for facilitating the stud 


seems not an unfavourable period for supplying the deficiency. 

@ more general interest in the creations of Art. and an increasi 
power. render this feeling an nt of real benefit to the public 
it is essential that it be not misd ted for want of instruction. 


of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Ghirlandajo, 
scribed, is rapidly perishing 

Monuments in the history of 
more generally known than could be e 
Society has been founded. 


much which has never been 


ected by the publications of 


admit, Such works will be of two classes: the first literary ; 
from important examples of Architecture, Sculpture, 
tion of which, attention will be directed rather 
larity, whilst in their execution, that maun 
original, rather than that which presents the gre 
tion will be delivered to every annual Subscriber of One Guinea. 


the 


r to their instructivene 


In inviting such subscriptions, the C are nat think it rig] 
the service of a cause of public interest hi the 
secondary consideration. Although t hop » tu be ens 
purposes of the intended pi —_ ro s, to present in due t 
for his subscription, yet no engagement can be 


ll 
given eit! 
guch publications, or the perio d of their distribution. 


An accoun 


be responsible only for the amount of their subscriptions, 


in each year. 
Messrs. Courts & Co. are the Bankers of the Socic 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1849. 


REVIEWS 
nthe Mode of Communication of Cholera. 

By John Snow, M.D. Churchill. 
fistory of the Cholera in Exeter. By Thomas 

Shapter, M.D. Churchill. 

rt on the Epidemic Cholera in the Pre- 
sidency of Fort St. George. By William 

Seott. Murray. . es 
te Inquiry into the Bearing of the Earliest 
Cases of Cholera which occurred in London 

during the Present Epidemic. By E. A. 

Parkes, M.D. ‘ British and Foreign Medico- 

(hirurgical Review.’ 
pict and Cholera. By W. B. Boddy, Surgeon. 

fighley. ; : 
fhological, Pathological and Therapeutical 

Reflections on Asiatic Cholera. By A. Hen- 

riques, M.D. Bailliére. 
fie Best Preparation for the Cholera. 

Clergyman. Darling. 

Births and Deaths in London. 
the Registrar- General. 
Report of the General Board of Health up to 

july 1849. 

Tur above titles indicate a few only of the 
may works which have been called out in 
ticipation and in presence of the terrible 
@emy against whom we are now fighting in 
ar homes and streets. 

In the history of epidemics there are few 
instances in which two distinct attacks of the 
same disease have pursued a course so directly 
analogous as in those of the several cholera visita- 
tions in Europe of 1831-2-3 and 1847-8-9. So 
wmarkable has been the correspondence, that 
inmany instances the epidemic has broken out 
the two periods in nearly the same month 
dthe year, in the same places,—sometimes 
sihin a few days of the same date. The 
flowing table will give some idea of the 
uiformity of its progress at the two periods as 
time. — 


By a 


Report of 


1830. 
Sept. 6 
° 10 
--- Oct. 8 

1831. 
ae Jan. 8 
Tiflis. nec cccccrcvee May 5 
Astrachan --June 21 
Kasan... . Sept. 17 


1847. 
July 16 


appeared at Stavropol .......... 
Novo Tscherkosk 


Taganrog ..... ° 


Aug. 


Aug. 
June 
July ¢ 
Oct. 
1848. 
June 16 
Aug. 15 
Oct. 


Petersburgh ........June25 | 
oo ee 
Great Britain ...... Oct. 

fer having existed in the northern parts of 
reat Britain during the winter of 1831—as 
it has done during the winter of 1848,—it 
peared in London in February, 1832. This 
rar it has appeared in London somewhat 
er: but these dates suffice generally to show 
‘regularity of its course—and indicate how 
milarmust be the agencies at work in the case 
lithe two several visitations. 

Not only has the course pursued by these 
No epidemics been remarkably alike—but the 
mmbers of their victims severally in the va- 
fous cities of Europe, as far as has at present 

fn ascertained, have been nearly the same. 
te Russian returns for the deaths in propor- 

u tothe population were in 1831 as 1 to 19°6 

in 1847 as 1 to 199. In Paris the deaths in 
1832 were 14,503—in 1848-9 they were 15,196. 
Pte epidemic has not yet ceased in Paris:—and 
ue Increased numbers are to be set down to 
actease of population. In 1831-2 the number 
fdeaths in London was said to be 5°273; but 
laccount of the imperfect mode of registration 

ted at that time, we may fairly estimate 
Pm at 7500. Up to this time the deaths in 
Midon have been 9,000: a number greater 





than that which died altogether in the previous 
attack,—and this in eight weeks only, whilst 
the first visitation extended over a period of 
eighteen months. 

A question of interest, then, arises here,—as 
to the influence of sanitary arrangements on this 
disease. From the statements made by most 
writers on cholera, it seems ascertained be- 
yond a doubt that where it once becomes epi- 
demic, the fatality is greatest in those towns or 
places of towns where there is most deficiency 
in the sanitary conditions. The evidence of 
Indian surgeons shows that in the dirtiest and 
most unhealthily-situated towns, villages, and 
barracks, the inhabitants and soldiers suffered 
most. In our own country cholera has been 
found to be most fatal in ill-cleaned, over- 
crowded, badly ventilated, and undrained dis- 
tricts, lanes, alleys, courts, and houses, in London 
and other large towns. It may, then, be rea- 
soned that—other things being equal—in towns 
and cities where the sanitary sriangements re- 
main the same, the mortality would be about 
the same during the prevalence of the two epi- 
demics,—that where the sanitary condition of a 
place has been improved, there the disease will 
have proved less fatal,—and that where such 
condition has become deteriorated, the disease 
will have been there more severe. Of the first 
proposition St. Petersburgh and Paris appear to 
furnish examples; of the second, we may quote 
as an instance Hamburgh, where, owing to 
the improved sanitary arrangements of the 
parts of the town which were rebuilt after the 
Great Fire, the cholera appears to have been 
much less severe during the present than 
during the former epidemic; of the third pro- 
position, London, we fear, presents an unfortu- 
nate example. 

This is a startling fact—and one that de- 
mands the most serious attention.—Few cities 
in the world have increased in population 
with the rapidity of London since the last 
visitation of cholera. In 1831 the popula- 
tion of London was 1,375,237,—in 1849 it 
is calculated to be at least 2,200,000. We 
have no hesitation in saying that our sanitary 
arrangements in London have not kept pace 
with theincrease of population; and that to this 
we may attribute the larger mortality from 
cholera on the present occasion. Very much 
has been talked of late about the public health,— 
but little or nothing has been done for the cause. 
If the cholera could be successfully assailed by 
rhetoric, we should have another tale to tell of its 
march through our streets. But the attempts 
at legislation on the subject have been so 
puerile and weak—the Boards and Commissions 
appointed by Government are so destitute of 
either moral influence or legal power—that we 
can give the Government little credit for any 
measures of national defence against this 
formidable foe. We can now only hope that 
the increased fatality will at length open the 
eyes of the country to the dangers which it 
undergoes from the want of eflicient sani- 
tary arrangements—and to the necessity of 
far more comprehensive, practical, and ener- 
getic measures than any that have been yet 
adopted. The Registrar General speaks in 
a passage of his Report, which we quoted 
last week [ante, p. 893], of the subtle and 
powerful machinery employed to detect the 
destroyers of a single life,—while, at the same 
time, hundreds—nay thousands—of lives are 
sacrificed to a disease arising from removable 
causes, and scarcely a serious effort is made to 
arrest the wholesale destroyer. History will 
look back and wonder that a people and a 
Government amongst whom there was a clear 
knowledge of certain potent causes of death, 





| 
| 
| 
| 








and of the means for their removal, should have 


quietly acquiesced in the enormous sacrifice 
now hourly going on. We repeat, however, 
our hope that this sacrifice will not be without 
its resulting gain,—that this very excess of 
evil will generate good,—that the lives now lost 
will be the seed of a great future preservation. 
A new department of police should be insti- 
tuted. An organization is wanted, consist- 
ing partly of intelligent medical men, having 
power to appoint inspectors of nuisances, and to 
arrest the sources of disease in its earliest stages. 
The preservation of life from disease is surely 
as much the function of civil government as the 
protection of life from violence or of property 
from fraud. Such an institution should have a 
general and authoritative superintendence over 
all works of sewage and drainage necessary for 
removing filth from towns—over the construc- 
tion of houses—the locality of trades and occu- 
pations injurious to health—the ventilation of 
public buildings—the supply of water—and 
the removal of whatever sources of disease 
have up to the present time been permitted 
to exist. There are certain potent weapons 
now deliberately forged for the use of the De- 
stroyer whose manufacture no vested interests 
should be allowed to protect for another 
hour. There are emergencies before which 
all ordinary rules give way—times when con- 
ventional rights must yield to a higher na- 
tural right. Government must step in when 
the lives of its sons are threatened by whole- 
sale, even if it break down a fence or two 
to save them. An Order in Council should 
instantly puta stop tothe abomination of burial 
within the streets of towns — the loathsome 
modern Mezentian practice of mixing together 
the living and the dead. For any vested rights 
attacked let there be fair compensation hereafter 
—but do not wait to assess it now! Do not 
pause for a protracted inquiry as to particular 
claims till the victims whom cholera has already 
made shall have avenged the national neglect 
under which they perished by the fresh victims 
which they shall make. The-Ghoul of old story 
fed in churchyards on the dead :—the dead in 
our graveyards of to-day are feeding on the 
living. We paid liberally for delivering the 
foreign slave from bondage: and the money will 
not be grudged that is paid for delivering our 
own people from death—if it be paid in time, 

The history of cholera and the consideration 
of the means for its prevention lead necessarily 
to an inquiry as to its nature. When the disease 
first appeared in Europe it was regarded as 
contagious :—as a disease exclusively propa- 
gated in the human body, and susceptible of 
transmission by contact of the body diseased or 
of things which it had touched with another 
body. So strongly was this view entertained, 
that the Board of Health in London, consisting 
of some of the most eminent medical men of the 
day, issued a code of regulations insisting on 
the most rigid measures for the purpose of sup- 
pressing what they considered the spread of the 
contagion. We give an abstract of these regu- 
lations from Dr. Shapter’s interesting book on 
the history of the cholera at Exeter.— 

“That ‘in order to the separation of the sick, 
houses for their reception should be procured, but 
that in case they shall refuse to be removed, ‘ a con- 
spicuous mark (‘Sick’) should be placed in front of 
the house, to warn persons that it is in quarantine; 
and even when persons with the disease shall have 
been removed, and the house shall have been puri- 
fied, the word (‘Caution’) should be substituted, as 
denoting suspicion of the disease; and the inhabi- 
tants of such house should not be at liberty to move 
out or communicate with other persons until by the 
authority of the local Board the mark shall have 
been removed,’ That houses, where it has occurred, 
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of which the means are detailed; some of these latter 
are directed to be burnt. General cleanliness is | 
much inculeated. Detached burying-grounds are to 
be provided, and the ‘ nurses should live apart from 
the rest of the community.’ Where removal of the 
sick from the healthy cannot be effected, all unne- 
cessary communication should be avoided ‘ with the 
public out of doors; all articles of food, or other 
necessaries required by the family, should be placed 
in front of the house, and received by one of the 
inhabitants of the house, after the person delivering | 
them shall have retired.” Convalescents, and those 


should be purified, as also the goods, for the effecting | 


who have had any communication with the sick, 
should be kept ‘under observation’ at least twenty 
days; and the reporting of the occurrence of the 
All intercourse with any infected 
And if necessary, ‘ troops, 
may be used for this | 

! 


disease enjoined. 
town is to be prevented. 
or a strong body of police,’ 
purpose.” 

The present Board of Health repudiates the 
doctrine of contagion altogether:—setting up 
the doctrine of anti-contagion somewhat hastily 
as a direct antithesis to the old unreasonable 
doctrine of the contagionists.—Both are pro- 
bably wrong in their extreme positions. 

Nothing has perhaps more decidedly marked 
the advance of philosophical inquiry amongst 
physiologists and pathologists in pur day than 
the cautious manner in which medical men 
speak of the contagiousness or non-contagious- 
ness of cholera. The fact is, these terms have 
not always been adopted on purely scientific 
grounds. The question has had its political 
aspects :—and these have more influence on its 
discussion even now than the parties to the 
argument are perhaps aware. ‘The quarantine 
institutions, founded on the supposition of the 
absolute contagiousness of such diseases as 
plague and cholera, have been found very con- 
venient by despotic governments for carrying 
out other objects than that of preservation from 
disease. Hence, contagion has been the 
favourite theory of arbitrary States and of the 
medical officers whom they have employed. 
On the other hand, quarantine regulations are 
formidable barriers to trade, and produce vexa- 
tious interruptions to social and commercial 
intercourse. Hence, in commercial nations like 
our own there is a tendency to believe in non- 
contagion. The present Board of Health, the 
offspring of a free-trade government and com- 
posed in great part of non-medical men, illus- 
trates the doctrines of the party from whom it 
holds its charge,—and has committed itself to 
the commercial assumption of the absolute non- 
contagiousness of cholera. 

We cannot attempt to discuss the question of 
contagion here; but we may state that the 
works now before us—especially that of Dr. 
Scott—contain much evidence to support the 
position that under certain circumstances cholera 
is a contagious disease,—that is, a disease 
which is capable of generating in the human 
body the germs that, introduced into another | 
human body, may produce the disease again. 
On the other side of the question we may quote 
the Report of Dr. Parkes on the first cases of 
cholera that appeared in London; in which he 
shows how difficult it is to account for these 
cases on the supposition of the necessity for the 
existence of a specific poison. In the absence 
of any definite proof of the existence of a poison, 
Dr. Parkes refers the disease to some atmo- 
spheric condition produced by electrical action. 
If the question were really between a specific 
poison whose existence is strongly borne out by 
analogy with such diseases as small-pox, scarlet 
fever, &c. and some unknown atmospheric 
poison,—we should hesitate to say that the 
weight of evidence is not in favour of the former. | 
But the question seems to us to have been 





| is supplied. 


stration of either a poison or a peculiar atmo- 


spheric condition alone is not sufficient to 
account for the phenomena. Thus, we find 
that the poison of the small-pox constantly 
exists in London,—but it is only at certain 
times that it has a tendency to spread so as to 
produce an epidemic. So with peculiar atmo- 
spheric conditions. Referring to the views of 
Mr. Hunt which we published last week [ante, 
p. 885]—in order to prove that the absence of 
ozone in the atmosphere stands in the relation 


| of vera causa to cholera, this disease should be 


shown as constantly appearing where ozone is 
deficient,—and disappearing where that agent 
This demands an accumulation 
of facts ere it could be wise to act on such an 
assu'aption. We may add, that the slow march 
of cholera round the world renders improbable 
its dependence on meteorological changes alone, 
—these being so rapid in their accomplishment, 
and passing through a complete cycle at least 
once in twelve months. As for electrical and 
galvanic agencies, they should not be alluded to 
as causes in these matters until there shall be 
some better established data of relation between 
them and the health of the human body. It is 
not improbable that the valuable ‘Reports of 
the Registrar-General, combined with such re- 
searches as those which have been published 
on the physical phenomena of living beings by 
Prof. Matteucci, may one day enable some 
far-seeing philosopher to point out relations of 
importance between the air and the human 
body :—but at present it is premature to spe- 
culate on such. 

Yet, the phenomena of cholera do not seem 
inexplicable. Grant the existence of a poison, 
which is borne out by analogy,—then its mys- 
terious march is not more difficult to explain 
than is that of small-pox or of scarlet fever. In 


order to produce disease these poisons need two | 
conditions :—a favouring atmosphere and a pre- 


disposed body. The states of the atmosphere 
favouring the distribution of poisons are much 
better understood than the nature of the poisons 
themselves. A high temperature and an atmo- 
sphere surcharged with moisture and with ani- 
mal and vegetable exhalations are almost essen- 
tial to the diffusion of epidemic poisons. But 
contagious diseases wear out in a population 
even when the poison is still abundant and the 
atmospheric conditions favourable:—why? Be- 
cause another condition is necessary to their 
maintenance,—that is, that persons be predis- 
posed to the disease. Now, it is not all persons 
that will take the same disease. Some will take 
small-pox—others scarlet fever—others again 
measles. Only a certain number in any com- 
munity, however unhealthy, are predisposed to 
particular diseases :—hence, the time comes, in 
the worst supposable instances, when all capa- 
ble of receiving the disease have been attacked, 
—and a natural termination to the epidemic 
ensues.— We must leave to those who have fol- 
lowed us thus far the application of these facts 
to the case of cholera: and without claiming 
for them anything like an explanation of the 
difficulties of the question, we offer them as 
contributions towards the solution of the pro- 
blem of the agencies by which cholera is pro- 
pagated. 

Admitting our theory,—the source of the 
poison of cholera is still unexplained. Whether 
exclusively propagated in the human body, or 
exclusively by germs out of the body, or in both 
ways, are questions still frequently decided less 
by evidence than by prejudice. ‘The pamphlet 
of Dr. Snow contains a curious train of evidence 
to show that the germs of cholera poison are 
produced upon the surface of the mucous mem- 


| brane, and conveyed by drains, sewers, &c. into 
argued on too narrow grounds. The demon- | 


water which, being taken, produces the disease. 


. 








= CSepr, g 
At the same time, there are meny teen ciat 
favour the notion of the production and 
gation of the poison by combinations Prope- 
o 8 of or 
matter independent of the human frame y 
With regard to the treatment of chol, 
the above considerations show how far sn ~ 
from the possibility of any specific Prescripti “4 
We will only warn our readers against the, . 
lished remedies of the newspaper press my 
manner in which these dangerous weapons ha 
been distributed to the public in the columanet 
certain journals illustrates one serious evil of the 
huge sheet. In times of dearth from the failure 
of their appointed food, the columns of a news- 
paper cannot be sufficiently fed on huge Vegeta. 
ble marrows, monstrous pikes, and Preposterous 
turnips. The Bermondsey murder and the cho- 
lera have furnished the needed resources to these 
establishments,—and have been eagerly seized 
1 without reference to the mischievous 
character of the food. The public health, moral 
and physical, is seriously compromised that the 
public press may thrive. In the one case the 
readers of the daily sheets have been mogt 
unwholesomely—in the other most dangerously 
—supplied. Nowhere has the cholera raged 
with such virulence as in the columns of certain 
morning papers.—We say with confidence that 
of all the empirical remedies that we haye 
seen recommended in cholera, not one is sy 
ported by a number of facts sufficiently large 
to be of any value whatever. In order to 
establish the worth of one remedy over another, 
or of one system of treatment above another, 
identical facts must be brought together through 
a long series—a series long enough to correct 
the almost innumerable disturbing causes that 
occur between the administration of a remed 
and its action upon a diseased frame.—In the 
mean time, whilst the medical man is waiting 
for the results of experience in particular dis- 
eases, his experience in the action of remedies 
for diseases presenting analogous symptoms lays 
the sure foundation for the most successful prac- 
tice. The treatment of this disease can be safe 
only in the hands of the well-educated and in- 
telligent practitioner. 
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The Island of Cuba: its Resources, Progress, and 
Prospects, considered in Relation especially to 
the Influence of its Prosperity on the Interests 
of the British West India Colonies. By R.R. 
Madden, M.R.I.A. Gilpin. 

A more than ordinary interest attaches at the 

present moment to the island of Cuba:—tht 

which gives dignity in most cases to a probable 
victim. The American Eagle has it within is 
swoop. The Stars are ready to arise and the 

Stripes to descend upon it. To speak plainly, 

Cuba is evidently the next point of attack for 

those western republicans whose constitution 

declares that all men are born free and equal, 
and whose policy is professedly that of peace and 
good-will to nations. Even before their recent 
exploits in Texas, Mexico and California, the 
fate of the “chief jewel in the crown of Spain’ 
was decided. By cession or revolution—with 
or without the consent of the mother county 

—its annexation was regarded by the men of 

the South as an event which must take places 

no distant period: and with a view to hasten 
ing the crisis, measures were taken which would 
have delighted a Grecian statesman,—and bea 

denounced as Machiavellian in any nation d 

modern Europe. But the genuine Yankee is 00 

more ashamed of his country’s “ smartness” that 

a Spartan would have been of his “craft 

and so that he can contrive to ‘annex 

universe, he cares not whether it be done bj 
force or by guile. The mania for terri 

aggression which seems to possess our t 

atlantic cousins is one of the worst of the omel 
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cloud the future prospects of mankind. 
fhe fever appears only to “grow by what it 
on.” Copious draughts that should cool it 
me stimulants. California, Texas, Oregon, 
fil to content the thirst for acquisition. The 
tfeature in the case is this: the disease is 
got confined to the government of the hour,— 
itis deeply seated in the heart and brain of the 
e, So bent are they on seizing Cuba, that 
ihe Government can hardly keep them in check 
til the politic moment shall have come for 
the “acquisition.” The latest despatches from 
Washington contain a proclamation by the Pre- 
ddent of the Republic, in which the fact is 
officially announced that private parties are 
fiting out in the ports of the Union an arma- 
pent to conquer or revolutionize Cuba — to 
wmpel it to separate from Spain and join the 
gates. The project is disavowed by the central 
wer: and the men who may be engaged in 
tare warned that Spain is in friendly relation 
yith their country. In case of persistence in 
ieir criminal intention they are threatened — 
with arrest and condign punishment ?—No; but 
yith being left to shift for themselves should 
they miscarry ! 

For more than a dozen years the Yankees 
lave laid themselves out to make a party in 
(uba:—and if we may credit Dr. Madden, and 
hestatements of still more recent visitors, they 
have largely succeeded. ‘The Spaniards are 

r—the Americans rich. The mere settle- 
ment of the latter race in the island brought 
vith it a flood-tide of material prosperity. 
Estates ‘went up” in the market,—and many 
of them passed into American hands. These 
latter have introduced a new order of civiliza- 
ton into Cuba. They have made new roads— 
md no less than ten lines of railway. They 


have carried with them all the arts and appli- 


ances of trade: new conveyances, new mills, 
newspapers, and habits of reading and discussion. 
All this was for good—had this been all: but 
the teaching of the newspapers and the quality 
ofthe discussion have to be taken into account. 
They have taught the natives that Cuba must 
depend for its prosperity on the continuance of 
davery,—on its being able to produce sugar on 
lwer terms than the Jamaica planter who must 
employ free labour—and that the American 
Union is the only nation in the world which 
an permanently secure to them this great 
blessing! Slavery has been abolished in civi- 
lzed Europe :—that it cannot long exist in 
wlonies subject to European rule is a corollary 
apparent to all who reason. If Cuba wishes to 
maintain her property in human life, she must 
tater the union of the States. The world is 
growing super-refined :—but the Yankee sticks 
this shrewdness. His will soon be the only 
human shambles. 

But Spain has reasons of her own for resisting 
the spoliation of her chief colony in the name 
ad cause of the flesh-market. First, it is from 
Cuba that the hidalgo gets his cigars. Without 
the soothing influence of the “gentle Havana” 
tis blue blood would be unable to keep its 
aeustomed course. The cigar is to him meat, 
drink and lodging. No minister in the Escurial 
vould dare to face the Cortes with a proposition 
for the surrender of the tobacco grounds. This 
isthe public reason. There is a private one of 
equal weight. Queen Christina and her off- 
spring have a settlement—in common it must 
be said with a large suite of creditors—upon 
the revenues of the island: and she is not a lady, 
the world knows, to surrender a penny of her 
Pii-money if she could protect it by setting the 
World in flames. : 

A curious state of things has arisen in the 
course of the gradual Americanization of the 
island. The Spaniards, with shortsighted in- 





tolerance, had a law by which no alien could 
settle in Cuba. When the Yankees came, the 
law did not recognize them—and did not offer 
them its protection. For this they cared no- 
thing—as by their wit or by their wealth they felt 
quite equal to their own defence. But as the law 
ignored their existence, they escaped the heavy 
burdens to which natives were subject; and 
this freedom from taxation tempted great num- 
bers of their countrymen to immigrate,—so that 
some districts have already more of an English 
than of a Spanish appearance. 

Dr. Madden’s little book is of use rather as 
calling attention to a subject of interest than as 
being a satisfactory exposition of it. His oppor- 
tunities of gaining information are said to have 
been good; but his materials are very fragmen- 
tary and ill put together. On one point, how- 
ever, his personal experience serves to correct 
an error very generally prevailing in Europe, 
and put forth not long ago on high authority, 
(that of M. de Tocqueville)—to the effect that 
slavery in the Spanish colonies has a peculiar 
character of mildness. This delusion Dr. 
Madden explodes. Let us listen to one or two 
of his ‘“ cases in point.” — 

“ During General Tacon’s administration of the 
government in the latter part of the year 1837, in 
the village of Guanabacoa, a league from the Havana, 
where I was then residing, the murder of a slave was 
perpetrated by his master, a well-known lawyer of 
the Havana, whose name I consider it my duty to 
make known, and as far as lies in my power to ex- 
pose it to the infamy of a notoriety, which it is not 
in the power of the shackled press of Cuba to give 


to it, but which I have reason to believe the press of | 


Spain will give to these disclosures; so that the repro- 
bation of his countrymen will reach this gentleman, 


whom the laws he outraged were unable to reach or | 
punish. The name of the murderer is Machado, and 

he moves without reproach in the goodly circles of | 
genteel society at Havana, in that society where the | 


capitalist, who has acquired his riches in the abomi- 
nable slave-trade, by the especial favour of his sove- 
reign bears the title of ‘ Excellentissimo,—where the 
prosperous dealer in human flesh, now retired from 
the trade, is a noble of the land—where the foreign 
merchant, who still pursues the profitable traffic on 
the coast, is the boon companion of the commercial 
magnates of the place—and where the agents of 
foreign governments themselves are hailed as the 
private protectors and avowed well-wishers of the in- 
terests of the trade. The murdered slave of the 
lawyer Machado was suspected of stealing some 
plated ornaments belonging to the harness of his 
master; the man denied the charge; the customary 
process in such matters, to extort a confession from 
a suspected slave, was had recourse to. He was put 
down and flogged in the presence of his master. The 
flogging, it appeared by the sworn testimony of the 
witnesses who were present, given before the com- 
mandant of Guanabacoa, a colonel in the army,a 
gentleman of the highest character, commenced at 
three o’clock—it ceased at six, the man having lite- 
rally died under the lash; a little time before the 
man expired, he had strength enough left to cry out 
he would confess if they would flog no more. The 
master immediately sent for the commissary of police 
to receive his confession; this officer came, and stoop- 
ing down to speak to the man, he found him motion- 
less; he said, the man had fainted. The brutal master 
kicked the lifeless body, saying, ‘ the dog was in no 
faint, he was shamming.’ The commissary stooped 
down again, examined the body, and replied, ‘ the 
man is dead.’ The master hereupon called in two 
physicians of Guanabacoa, and rightly counting on 
the sympathies of his professional attendants, he ob- 
tained a medical certificate, solemnly declaring that 
the negro had laboured under hernia, and had died 
of that disease. In the meantime, the atrocity had 
reached the ears of the Captain-general Tacon, and 
the aleadis of Guanabacoa were ordered to inquire 
into the matter; they did so, and the result of the 
inquiry was, of course, the exculpation of the mur- 
derer. General Tacon, dissatisfied with the decision, 
immediately ordered the military officer commanding 


at Guanabacoa to proceed to a solemn investigation, | 











de novo, without reference to the decision of the civil 
authorities, and this gentleman, with whom I was 
well acquainted, proceeded, with all the energy and 
integrity belonging to him, to the inquiry. The result 
of this inquiry was an able report, wherein the com- 
mandant declared that the testimony adduced, plainly 
proved that the negro had died under the lash, in 
presence of his master, in consequence of the severity 
of the punishment he received during three hours. I 
have entered at large into this case, because I speak 
from actual knowledge of the judicial proceedings, 
and from the authority of the judge in the cause. 
Now, what was the result of this case? Why, in 
due time, the captain-general communicates to the 
commandant the law opinion of the assessor or legal 
adviser of his administration, to the effect, that the 
report was evidently erroneous, inasmuch as the com- 
mandant had examined negro witnesses on the inves- 
tigation, when their masters were not present, which 
was illegal, and consequently all the proceedings were 
vitiated. In plain English, the murderer was ac- 
quitted, and the upright officer who declared him 
guilty was rebuked; nay more, he was ultimately re- 
moved from his post at Guanabacoa. The folly of 
talking about illegality in the proceedings is evident, 
when it is considered that the setting aside the civil 
authorities, and putting the cause in the hands of the 
military tribunal, was a course obviously illegal, but 
rendered necessary, in the mind of the governor, by 
the base corruption of the civil tribunal, and the in- 
iquity of its decision. On inquiry into the amount 
of money paid by Machado, in the way of bribes, to 
obtain the decision in his favour, and the costs of 


| suit, I found that the expenses amounted to 4000 


dollars, * 

“ The last case of murder, perpetrated on a slave 
by a white person, to which I will refer, took place 
at the Havana in the last year. This crime was 
committed by an American woman on a poor negro 
girl, under such horrible circumstances of cold- 
blooded cruelty, that I doubt if there is any parallel 
to be found to it in the records of crime in Cuba. 
The girl that was murdered belonged to a Spaniard 
of the Havana, who was the paramour of the Ame- 
rican. This woman was possessed of property to a 
considerable amount. She had been long resident in 
Havana, and was somewhat remarkable for her per- 
sonal attractions. Her friend, the Spaniard, had 
sent to her house one of his slaves to assist her, and 
this girl became the victim of her jealousy, it is sup- 
posed—for no other adequate reason has been as- 
signed for the cruelties practised on her. The cries 
of the unfortunate girl had been heard in the adjoin- 
ing houses; at length the usual screams were heard 
no longer, but night after night the sounds of con- 
tinued moaning were noticed by the neighbours, and 
at length they gave information of the matter to the 
police. The commissary of police proceeded to the 
house of the American lady. On searching the out- 
houses in the yard, in one of these offices, con- 
verted into a dungeon, they found a dying negro girl, 
chained by the middle to the wall, in a state that 
shocked the senses of all who were present,—so 
loathsome and withal so pitiful an object the persons 
who discovered this unfortunate girl never beheld. 
On releasing her from this dreadful dungeon, where 
she had been she could not tell how long, it was 
found that the chain round her body had eaten into 
the flesh, and the ulcers in it were in a state of gan- 
grene. She was taken to the hospital, and she died 
there in two or three days’ time. If I have added 
one iota to the truth, or exaggerated a single point in 
the statement I have given, I am content that every 
fact I have stated should be disbelieved ; but, in truth, 
the horrors of the place, and the wretchedness of the 
condition in which she was found, are understated. 
In fact, they could not be described. The monster 
who committed this murder, when I left the island of 
Cuba, was alive and well; in prison, indeed, but in 
one of the halls of distinction (salas de distinction) 
where the prisoner who has meney, no matter what 
his crime, may always obtain superior accommodation. 
She was visited frequently by persons of my acquaint- 
ance. She did not admit that she had committed any 
crime, and she had no fear for the result of the pro- 
cess that was going on, exeept on the score of its 
expense. She looked on her imprisonment as a con- 
spiracy only of the Spanish lawyers to get money 
from her, because they knew she was rich; and in 
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this she probably was not much mistaken. The | 
Teniente Gobernador, one of the principal officers of | 


State, was in the habit of visiting her in prison, and 


encouraging her with the assurance that her suit would | 


speedily be terminated, and that she had nothing 
worse than banishment to fear. A lawyer of the 
name of Garcia had defended her, some short time 
before her committal on the present charge, in an- 
other case of cruelty practised by her on a slave, and 
he publicly boasted that if she had come forward in 


the present case with a sufficient sum, he would have | 


brought her through her present difficulty without 
any more inconvenience than in the former instance. 
Such is the administration of justice in the island of 
Cuba, and the execution of those laws which are 
thought so mild in their character, and benevolent in 
their principles, that the slave who lives under them 
is protected from injustice, and in consequence of 
their excellence the negroes in the Spanish colonies 
are comparatively happy.” 
With all the faults of the civilization amid 
which we live, it is one result and proof of its 
comparative purity that we read such accounts 
as these, even when well authenticated, with a 
feeling of incredulity or at the least a sense of 
exaggeration. 

We will add one short note on the literature 
of Cuba, and the obstacles which it has had to 
contend with in its growth.— 


“ The white inhabitants have sought to accomplish, 
for the press, what they did for trade, in 1818, in 
spite of the laws, and they have been marveilously 
successful. From 1835 to 1839, they contrived to 
steal a march on the authorities, to circumvent, to 
defeat the vigilance, to resist the violence, and to 
wear out the energies of a triple censorship. I 
watched with no small interest the course of this war 
of mind with a crazy despotism, clinging to ignorance 
as to its chief hold on the loyalty of the people of 
this colony. Small papers made their appearance 
from time to time, first professedly to publish ac- 
counts of markets, arrivals and departures of vessels, 
tide tables, decrees, and ordinances; and then a little 
political news crept in; small feuilletons were at- 
tempted, Creole questions were glanced at, doubtful 
allusions made to the disadvantage of the slave-trade; 
and, occasionally, the Governor's assessors stirred, — 
then the editors drew in their horns for a brief space, 
and put them out again when their appearance was 
least expected. Two scientific societies regularly 
published their proceedings. The ‘ Memorias de la 
Sociedad,’ published monthly, contain a mass of in- 
formation, industrial and literary, of the highest 
value. There are now five or six daily papers pub- 
lished in the Havana, and one, the Faro Industrial, 
is superior, in size and. matter, to any daily journal 
in the capital of Spain. The most eminent literary 
men of Cyba are lawyers. Amongst these, pre-emi- 
nent for ability and worth, in my time, were Senhors 
Jose de la Luz and Domingo Delmonte. The 
former.was the principal of the College of Carraguao. 
From it the most distinguished men in Cuban litera- 
ture, in politics, and in philosophy have come out, 
All that was possible for the Government to do, to 
hinder the progress of this College and that of San 
Fernando, was done by it. They were supposed by 
it to be prejudicial to the interests of the Spanish 
Universities, and of the State. A tax was put upon 
the diplomas of those colleges, which it was thought 
would have prevented young men from graduating 
in them. The price of a diploma was fixed by law 
at 500 piastres, or 100/. sterling. Havana, however, 
continues to have its two colleges flourishing,—its 
thirty chairs, embracing professorships of all the arts 
and sciences; its various literary societies, its museum, 
its academies, and its scholars and literati, men truly 
deserving of that name. Cuba has produced several 
lyric writers of considerable merit. Some pieces of 
Delmonte, Valdes, and Parma are not surpassed by 
any modern. Spanish poets. Those, especially, of 
the ill-fated mulatto, Placido,* for their spirit and 
originality, are perhaps superior to the other bard of 
his. name and race, still living, some of whose ad- 

* Placido was one of the many innocent men of his caste 
whom the sanguinary O'Donnell shed the blood of after the 
suppression of the revolt of the slaves in 1843. His inno- 
cence was well known to the most respectable people of 
Matanzas, but it weighed little with a military tribunal. 





mirable poems, written while in slavery, have been | 
rendered into English verse. In philosophy, De la 
Luz takes the highest rank; in history, Sagra; in mis- | 
cellaneous literature, Arma, Delmonte, and Saco. 
To the last two, especially, Cuba is indebted for a 
number of treatises, published at various times 
during the last twelve years, advocating the abolition 
of the slave-trade and the substitution of free for 
slave labour. Those efforts have not been altogether 
vain. A society has been formed for the encourage- 
ment of immigration of white labourers from the 
Canaries and other places. This society awarded, | 
in 1844-5-6, a sum of 12,000 dollars to the first three 
proprietors who established a village of fifty white | 
families, and 20,000 dollars for the production of | 
15,000 arobas of refined sugar by free labour.” 
Beyond the interest contained in these para- 
graphs, we have little to say in favour of Dr. 
Madden’s book. Some information there is 
scattered about its pages; but in consequence of 
the want of arrangement, the reader may search 
for it all day,—and should he chance to fall 
upon it, will possibly think it not worth the | 
trouble he has had to find it. 





England in the Days of Wiclif. By the Rev. | 

Ii. S. M. Hubert, M.A. Longman & Co. | 
THERE are a number of people in the world 
whom their friends call well-meaning, who often | 
say and do imprudent things. Among such we 
are obliged, in respect of this book, to class Mr. | 
Hubert. His design in publishing is, he says, 
“to give a faithful picture of the manners of 
those of our ancestors of the fourteenth century, 
who moved in the ordinary walks of life,” and | 
‘*to compare the mode of life of the people of | 
the present day with that of our forefathers five 
centuries ago, and thence to show how far we | 
are avoiding their faults or partaking of their | 
sins.” This faithful picture of the manners of | 
the fourteenth century consists of copious ex- 
tracts from Piers Ploughman and Chaucer—not 
exactly all that could be wished; and the sins 
of the present time as compared by the writer 
with those of our ancestors are, with some new 
varieties, those sins which have been common 
to mankind in all ages,—as pride, envy, world- 
liness, &c. Among the varieties of modern 
wickedness reprobated by Mr. Hubert we 
observe ‘ the covetousness of the clergy,” and 
the incarnation thereof in “ hundred thousand 
pound churchmen,”’—a genus which we take to 
be akin to the ‘‘forty parson power”’ talkers of 
the author of ‘Peter Plymley,’—“ the luxury 
of the clergy,” and in particular “the luxury | 
| of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners,’’—with a | 
| passing notice of Mr. Horsman, whom we 
| should suppose to be anything but an ingredient | 
of their luxury. Mr. Hubert discovers much 
| insobriety of mind” in the present times; 
shown, as he thinks, among other signs, “ by 
that hyper-refinement with which music, both 
vocal and instrumental, is cultivated at the 
Opera and elsewhere, for the gratification of 
the predominant taste for Intoxicating mental 
excitement.” Among the unfortunate persons 
who, accerding to him, are suffering under 
‘‘mental inebriation,’’ we are sorry to observe 
our friends of the Archzological Societies noted. 
All we can say is that for persons so circum- 
stanced they appear to us to preserve a very 
grave demeanour. 

But enough of these puerilities. We should 
scarcely have noticed this beok, but that we | 
perceive the author holds a living in an agricul- 
tural district,—and if he discourses from the 
pulpit in the same style in which he writes he 
must be spreading erroneous opinions on the 
present state of the agricultural classes as com- | 
pared with their condition in former times. For | 
instance, he tells us ‘it is undeniably true that | 
the poor ploughman, whose labours are instru- | 
mental to the support of the whole community, | 











| cakes, and their children bread 


is no better fed than he was five 
ago.”’ Such assertions as this sh 
unacquainted Mr. Hubert is w 


the country in the times of 
eh ~« 


——_* 
hundred years 
ow how ut ' 
ith the State of 
which he 


| tends to give “a faithful picture,”—ang 


thoroughly he ignores the social history of the 
last two or three centuries. Five hundred y 

ago “poor ploughmen” were generally in « 
state of villenage, and bound to perform the 
basest predial services, at stated seasons for 
little more than a mess of pottage a day : 
Hubert himself quotes Langland to show 
in the fourteenth century small farmers 
“‘ploughmen” in the modern sense, ate ‘ 


that 
hot 
Oaten 
made of beans 


and bran. Even inthe sixteenth century acorns 
were mixed with beans in bread, in seasons of 
dearth; yet now, when a ploughman, th 

in the union workhouse, would eat wheaten 
bread throughout the year, we have a benefice 
clergyman gravely assuring us that agricultural 
labourers are worse fed than when they lived 


| on that which in ancient days was called “horse. 


bread.” In the opinion of writers like Mp 
Hubert, the growth of commerce and manufac. 
tures in this country has done nothing to benefit 
the “poor ploughman” ; yet in the nineteenth 
century he wears a better shirt than his lord 
wore in the fourteenth, and can purchase the 
material for as many pence as it would then 
have cost shillings -—he is better housed, better 
clothed, and better fed. Mr. Hubert belongs 
to that class of philosophers who will not see 
that in all ages of society there must be relative 
states of opulence and phases of mere existenee, 
That which was a condition of mere existence 
in the fourteenth century is now relatively 
one of comfort. 

Let not writers like our author attempt ts 
persuade the poor that their estate is not better 
than it was centuries ago. We do not wish 
to be unnecessarily severe,—but cannot help 
quoting, in conclusion, a passage, which Mr, 
Hubert has also quoted, from Bishop Latimer. 
According to him, the dishonest trader says: 
“T took rifling to be restitution—for I never 
learned to read in book ; and, in faith, I do not 
know any French, but come from the farthest 
end of Norfolk.”” On this Mr. Hubert observes: 
“from this last observation it may be inferred 
that Norfolk was in the rear of civilization and 
knowledge, as compared with other parts of 
England, during the fourteenth century.” But 
that we happen to know something of Norfolk 
literature, this book would have gone far t 
persuade us that that county is in the same 
relative condition in the eighteenth century. 





Report from the Select Committee on Public 
Libraries ; together with the Proceedings of 
the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and 
Appendix. 


(Second Notice. ] 

Tue two most important witnesses examined by 
the Committee were certainly M. Guizot and 
M. Van de Weyer—to whose evidence we have 
already referred. M. Guizot, besides discharg- 
ing the important function of Minister of Pable 
Instruction in France, is, as all the world knows, 
a distinguished author; and M. Van de Weyer, 
the Belgian Minister in this country, is a liberal 
and judicious purchaser of books :—their ev- 
dence, therefore, is of value in considering the 
question of the formation of numerous public 
lending libraries in this country. So maty 
points are mixed up in the evidence of these 
two eminent foreigners regarding the manage 
ment of libraries abroad—and the propriety of 
establishing amongst ourselves extensive collec 
tions of books, —that we have thought it advis 
able to give the answers of at least one 

them nearly entire.—We select the evidence of 
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Guizot. His answers abound with informa- 
to the point. The portions which we have 
ht proper to omit relate to minor points of 
panagement, —and do not affect the general 
-+ of his observations. 
sChairman.] Can you inform the Committee of 
number of libraries at present existing in France, 
ip which the public have free access, or give a pro- 


approximation to their number 2—I cannot 


gate to the Committee the exact number ; during the 

»» that 1 was in office I ordered that an inspection 

ublic libraries should be made; that inspec- 

, and it has been continued, I believe, 

prmy successors. * * A review of the public libra- 

ges, both as respects the books and the manuscripts in 

has been made in France, and such documents 

Thave no doubt exist in the Office of Public Instruc- 
ton at the present moment. 

“flow far are libraries in France accessible to the 

Jic?—They are accessible in every way; they 
ge accessible for the purpose of reading, and acces- 
gle too for the purpose of borrowing books. I 
quld not certify that it is so in every public library 
in France, but I am quite sure that in a great many 
them the library is open to every one who comes 
jpread, and the books are lent to every one who is 
sknown person in the town, who has some public 
neommendation, or whose name and whose mode of 
living are known to the librarian. That is the general 

ice in France. I know more especially as to 
gme of the provincial libraries, particularly the 
Jory of my native town, which is Nismes, and the 
jhranies of two or three other towns in which I lived, 
that in every one of those cases the books of those 
public libraries are lent to every known person in 
the town; it is a very general practice. 

“Any person, be he a workman or whatever his 
clas or condition in society may be, going into a 
library in France, would have the book he asked for 
iven to him to read, without any obstruction ?— 
fe this is the general practice; but they would not 
ind books to every person, without any limitation. 

“Mr. Charteris.] Suppose a workman brought a 
ettificate from his employer as to his being a respect- 
ale and honest man, would books be lent to him ? 
—Yes, I am sure they would; upon the certificate 
@ his employer that he was an honest and respect- 
ale man, books would be lent to him. 

“But they would not be lent to an ordinary work- 
man without such a certificate ?—I think not. 

“Mr. Bunbury.] Would your answer refer to 
tooks without any restriction as to their number or 
taue?_-No ; very rare or very precious books 
wuld not be lent out of the library; but I refer to 
books of common use; they would be lent without 
iificulty. As to rare and precious books, the rule 
i that those books do not go out of the library. 
Toa very well-known person, a learned man, those 
woks would be lent, but rarely, and not to every 
me who comes into the library asking for them. 
Bren the manuscripts in the public libraries at Paris 
ue sometimes lent to learned and very well-known 
persons, but not to any others. 

“Mr. Charteris.] There is a discretionary power 
vested in the librarian for that purpose > Yes, in the 
keeper of the library there is a discretionary power. 

“Chairman.] Do you attribute good results to 
the literature and character of the people of France 
fm the power of free access to such libraries >— 
Yes, very good results. There are two good results. 
The first is this: a general regard in the mind of 
the public for learning, for literature, and for books. 


That. complete accessibility to the libraries gives to 
tery one, learned or unlearned, a general feeling of 
god will for learning and for knowledge; and then 
the second result is, that the means for acquiring 

ewledge are given to those persons who are able 


employ them. It is, of course, quite impossible 
a private man to have in his own possession all 
the books he wants. He finds them, however, in 
the public libraries with the greatest facility. That 
been of the greatest use in France, and pro- 
ductive of very good results to the general literature 
ofthe country. 
“Mr. Mackinnon.] Can an ordinary person come 
tothe library and obtain accéss to those books with- 
it recommendation ?Yes, he may read in the 


beggar should come in in rags there might be some 
difficulty ; but every respectable person would be 
admitted. 

“ Chairman.] Have any steps been taken of late 
years to increase the number of public libraries in 
France or to extend the accessibility of such as 
already exist ?—Yes, steps have been taken for that 
purpose, and especially this step: the French govern- 
ment makes a subscription to almost every important 
work which is published. In the cases of works 
with fine engravings, or very learned and scientific 
works, the Government takes a certain number of 
copies of those works, and distributes those copies in 
the most important provincial libraries. That is one 
mode of increasing the provincial libraries. The 
Government itself distributing to them some copies 
of the books for which it has subscribed. 


of those copies included in the parliamentary grants? 
—Yes; every year the two Chambers, when they 


memory does not fail, for those publie subscriptions, 
power of subscribing to every important work which 
tributed among the provincial libraries. 


many libraries receive pecuniary aid by annual 
grants of the Chambers, and what is the aggregate 
amount of such grants ?—There are two modes in 


parliamentary grants. There are four public libraries 
in Paris which, ina direct way, receive parliamentary 
grants. There are some libraries which receive 
parliamentary grants in an indirect way; the library 
of the French Institute, for instance. 
penses of the Institute are voted every year by the 
Chambers, and the expenses of the library are in- 


tute. 
richest and the best in Paris. 
been formed by learned men, with a special view to 
general branches of learning, so that it is more com- 
plete and more scientifically formed than many of 


of the Institute. The funds for buying those books 
are voted every year by the Chambers, So as to 
the two libraries of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Chamber of Peers, which are very good libraries 
though not very large. The expenses of those 


the Chamber voted every year, I think, 8000. for 
buying books, The same sum, if I am not mistaken, 


of Peers. There are also indirect ways of voting 
funds for public libraries. The library of the School 
of Medicine is a large and well-formed library, and 
the funds for the School of Medicine are voted every 


“Lord Advocate.] There are a great many public 
records that are published in France under the 
direction of Government, at the Government ex- 
pense, are there not >—Yes. 


are all supported by the municipal funds. The only 
way in which the Government assists in the forma- 
tion of libraries in provincial towns is by distributing 
to them the copies of works for which it has sub- 
scribed. 


are published; I think the records of Lyons, of 
Toulouse, and of Rouen, and I should think of some 
others of our great towns, are published. 

“ Ts that done at the expense of the Government? 
—It is not done at the expense of the Government; 
it is at the expense of the town itself; it is a muni- 
cipal expense, 

“ Chairman.] Are the public libraries generally 
subject to the control or supervision of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, or is such control limited to 
the libraries which receive grants of public money ? 
—No; the Minister of Public Instruction has the 
power of controlling, and visiting, and inspecting all 
public libraries, even where there is no public grant 





ibmary itself without any recommendation. 


of money given to them; and I think now there are 


* Mr. Charteris.] Are the expenses of the purchase | 


existed, voted a sum of 20,0002. or 25,000/. if my | 
for the purpose of giving to the Government the | 
was published, and copies of those works were dis- | 


“Chairman. ] Can you inform the Committee how | 


which public libraries are in the habit of receiving | 


All the ex- | 


cluded with the other expenses of the French Insti- | 
The library of the Institute is one of the | 
That library has | 


our libraries, and every year books are bought for the | 
special purposes of science, and added to the library | 


libraries were voted every year by the two Chambers. | 
As regards the library of the Chamber of Deputies, | 


was annually voted for the library of the Chamber | 


year by the Chamber, including grants for the library. | 


The Chamber do not | 
vote anything for the libraries in great towns; they | 
oe bw] Lad . 


“Ts not there a publication of the records of all | 
° . + © % | 
your great towns going on in France now?—Some | 


“ Whatever his condition of life may be ?—-If a | one or two general inspectors of all the public libraries 
A § Pp Pp 


in France, whose duty it is, every year, to travel 
through France and to inspect all the public libraries. 

“How would you define a public library ?>—A 
public library is a library which belongs to a town, 
or to the Government generally; which is accessible 
to the public, and the expenses of which are defrayed 

| by the funds of the town or of the Government in 
| general; there are some special libraries which are 
not exactly public, such as the library of the Insti- 
tute, the library of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the library of the Chamber of Peers; and yet, though 
| they cannot be called exactly public libraries, they 
are accessible to a great part of the public. 

“ Mr. Charteris.} And they are supported by the 
public funds ?—Yes. 

“ Chairman.] [ave the municipal councils in pro- 
vincial cities and towns powers to levy rates, or to 
make grants for the support of the public libraries in 
their respective localities ?—They do not levy rates 
especially for that purpose; the expenses of the pro- 
vincial libraries are included in the general expenses 
of the town, in what we call the budget of the com- 
mune; but they can make grants in that budget, 

| and they do make grants every year, for the support 
of their libraries. 

“ Mr. Brotherton.] Do the municipal authorities 
make liberal grants for the libraries in their respec- 
tive towns Yes; they have power to do it, and 
generally they do so. 

“Tn a liberal manner ?—It is very unequal; there 
are some towns which have a special attachment to 
learning, and a strong desire for the establishment of 
public libraries, such as Rouen, such as Bordeaux, 
such as Lyons and Montpellier; in those towns the 
municipal councils are very well disposed towards 
public libraries, and give very willingly grants for 
the purpose. But there are towns in which the 
libraries are almost shut; nobody goes to read there, 
and no grants have been given to them. 

“Chairman.] Do the town councils take an active 
part in the administration of their libraries ?—It is 
quite in their power, subject to the general inspec- 

| tion, which belongs to the Minister of Public Instruc- 
| tion; excepting that, it is quite in their power. Do 
the prefects of departments, or the local representa- 
tives of the Government, in any way interfere in the 
management of public libraries?—Not more than 
| they interfere in all municipal affairs; libraries are 

considered as a municipal institution, and the pre- 
fects have the same right of inspection, but not more 
especially for public libraries than for the other insti- 
tutions of the town, 

“Do the officers of the libraries transmit periodical 
reports to the Minister of Public Instruction >—They 
transmit annually a report to the common council 
on the condition and on the wants of the library; 
the librarian generally asks every vear some sum 

| for the purposes of the library, but I do not think 
there are very fixed periodical reports; the periodical 

| reports are made by the inspectors who go to visit 
the libraries, 

“ Are the provincial libraries, like those of Paris, 
usually lending libraries?——Usually they are, perhaps 
with some conditions more stringent than those which 
exist in the libraries of Paris. Perhaps some certifi- 
cate is asked for, more exact than is done in Paris; 
but generally all the public libraries in France are 
lending libraries. 

“What are the general conditions on which the 
books are lent out 2—The. person is required to be a 

| known person, to havea domicilein thetown, and to be 
able, if the book is lost, to replace it. If the librarian 
does not himself know the man who asks for a book, 
if the man comes with the attestation of some known 
person, of some member of the common council, 
for example, the book is lent to him. 

| Would a foreigner, after residing a short time in 
one of those towns, be allowed the use of a book at 
his residence 2—I think the librarian would make 
no difference between a foreigner and a Frenchman. 

“Tt is not usual that such a distinction is made? 
—It is not. 

“Do you think it desirable that the books of public 
libraries should be lent out ?>—Yes. 
| “Has the practice been attended with loss.and 
| disad vantage to the librar‘es in which it has prevailed ? 

| —It is very difficult to answer that question. There 
has been loss, but the loss hus been occasioned much 
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more by specific detects in the mode of lending the 
books, than arises from the practice of lending. Some 
rules are necessary; some restriction must be attached 
to the privilege. ‘There has been, in some libraries 
especially, I am obliged to say in the largest of all, 
in the National Library of Paris, great disorder. 
During the time I was in office as Minister of Public 
Instruction (four years), I took care every year that 
I should know, as exactly as possible, what loss was 
suffered in that library by the practice of lending 
common books; that loss was no more than about 
1007. every year. During four years there were 
losses of books to this value, and they were books 
very easy to be replaced. The advantage to the 
public of lending bocks is much greater than the 
loss of 1000. every year. 

“Mr. Brotherton.] It is customary to make a 
return of the state of the libraries periodically to 
the Government, is it ?>—Yes. 

“ Mr. Charteris.] Can you give the Committee any 
idea of the per-centage of the loss upon the whole 
number of books lent 2—No, I could not do that. 

“Chairman.] Do you think that persons seeking 
to horrow books should be called on to show their 
inability to consult them in the library itself?—I 
think not; I think it would be inconvenient. 

“Do vou think the practice of lending should be 
restricted to such books as are possessed in duplicate 
by the respective libraries?—No; but it should be 
restricted to such books as can be easily replaced. 
Very rare and precious books should not be lent, 
except on special occasions to well-known persons 
who want them for important purposes; but every 
book which can be easily replaced, in my opinion, 
should be readily lent. 

“Viscount Ebrington.] Is it the practice to allow 
every one who comes to the library, to use in the 
library any books, such as books of prints, or illus- 
trated books, however precious ?—Yes, with some 
precautions. For reading a book in the library, the 
great«st facility exists, even with respect to precious 
books. 

“You are not aware that prints have been seriously 
damaged, or that many of them have been stolen ?— 
Sometimes they have been damaged. I am bound 
to say that there are some inconveniences attached 
to so great an advantage, but not equal to the good 
results by which it is attended. 

“Chairman.] Do you think the duplicate books 
of a public library would be more usefully disposed 
of by way of interchange with other libraries, than 
by their appropriation as a lending collection ?—A 
general answer to such a question is very difficult. 
There are some books, and many books of which it 
is quite necessary for a large library to have two, 
three, or four copies. When a great many persons 
come to read, or to consult such books, it is very 
necessary to have many copies of the same book. 
For example, in the National Library there were 
sometimes five, six,or many more, copies of the same 
work, That, I think, is too many. It is quite use- 
less to have so many. It is a good practice in such 
cases to interchange such books with other libraries. 
That has been practised in France between the libra- 
ries of Parisand provincial libraries. Many exchanges 
have been made in such a way, and usefully so, I 
think, for the libraries of the provinces as well as for 
those of Paris. 

“Mr. Bunbury.] When you speak of such anumber 
of copies of a book, do you mean copies of the same 
edition of a work, or do you include different editions 
between which there is no essential difference ?_— Very 
often editions are almost the same, without any im- 
portant difference; when an edition of a book is 
printed, a copy is sent to the National Library; 

‘there were formerly five copies sent to different 
libraries, now there are only three; one is always 
sent to the National Library. There are many 
books which are printed again and again without 
any alteration in the text, so that there were to be 
found in the National Library a great many editions 
of the same book without any important variations. 

“Was a copy of every edition of every work 
published required to be sent to the National 
Library ?—Yes; every edition of the same book. 

“Mr. Mackinnon.] That is one of the causes of 
there being so many copies of the same work ?— Yes. 

“Chairman.] Do youthink it desirable that in great 
libraries, such as those of Paris, the reading-room should 





be accessible in the evenings ?—Yes. It is very difti- 
cult to arrange that it should be so in such a library 
as the National Library, but in libraries which have 
some special destination, as that of Ste. Généviéve, 
which is specially designed for the students of law, 
it is quite indispensable that they should be open in 
the evening; the students during the day are attend- 
ing lectures, and in the evening they come for the 
purpose of reading books. In Paris I do not know 
of any other library than that of Ste. Généviéve and 
the library of the Institute which is open in the 
evening. 

“Do you know whether they are open in any of 
the large commercial and manufacturing towns for 
the benefit of the working classes ?—I think it is so 
in Rouen and Amiens; in those two towns, if I am 
not mistaken, the public libraries are open in the 
evening, and a great many workmen come to read. 

“T need not ask you ifthe result produced is a good 
one ?—It is a very good one, I think. 

“Are you acquainted with any injurious results 
from such a practice in any libraries which have 
been so open ?—I am not; I do not recollect any 
real inconvenience arising from it. 

“Do you approve of the practice of admitting all 
persons without any restriction to a great library 
like the chief library of Paris, or do you think it 
would be better to require some introduction or 
recommendation ?—-U pon coming into a library and 
reading books, I think no restriction should be put. 

“ Are the libraries of the French universities and 
colleges, or any of them, accessible to the public at 
large >—Not to the public at large; with special 
permissions persons are allowed to come to them 
and read, but generally the use of those libraries is 
restricted to members of the corporation, and mem- 
bers of the college or university. 

“Do you think it in any respect objectionable that 
collegiate libraries should be open to the public 
under proper regulations?—I think not, under 
proper regulations, and I think proper regulations 
can be made for the purpose. 

“ Does any system of village libraries or communal 
libraries for the benefit of the rural population exist ? 
—There are but very small beginnings of the prac- 
tice; by the special goodwill of some landlord or 
some neighbour to the village, small libraries may 
have been formed in that way in certain villages, but 
they are very rare and very imperfect. I did begin 
it for the village near my country seat. Some of 
my friends have done the same. That is only how- 
ever a class of libraries originating in the goodwill of 
a proprietor near to the village. 

“Do you think the formation of such libraries 
advantageous to the rural population ?—It is; but it 
is very difficult to find books which are adapted to 
that sort of people. In Normandy the small pro- 
prietors around me are very excellent persons, of 
very good morals, and very sensible people; they 
have often asked me ‘Can we have books to read ?” 
In the winter evenings especially they do not know 
what to do with their time; they want books, and 
they ask for books; but it is very difficult to know 
what books are good for them. I have for my own 
use a good library, and I have lent some of my books 
in the country to my neighbours who came to ask 
for them. I have lost some books by that practice; 
but very few. They choose themselves such books 
as they are pleased with, and generally they take 
such books as ‘Le Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Naturelles, and ‘Le Dictionnaire des Sciences Mé- 
dicales,’ some French history, and such books as the 
Cyclopeedias. 

“Mr. Bunbury.] Are the Committee to under- 
stand that such books are taken out by persons not 
above the class of small proprietors, little farmers ? 


—Yes, farmers; those persons whom I speak of are, | 
generally speaking, farmers, but they have of their | 


own a revenue from land yearly of 502, or 602. or 
1007. We havea great many such small proprietors 
in Normandy. They are a very good class; one of 
the best in the province for morality, as well as for 
good sense. 

“You find that they prefer that class of books to 
works which we should have thought of a more 
interesting kind, books of fiction and romances ?— 


I have in my library the novels of Sir Walter Scott | 


and others, but I do not remember that such a book 
has ever been asked for by those persons. ‘ Le Dic- 
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tionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, Bullous (ie _ 
toire Naturelle, ‘ L’Encyclopédie,’ French hi ery 
and travels; but as to novels, historical or mys I fou! 
they are very rarely taken. Other, | sy sit 

“Chairman.] Are there not in modern times ” “ai 
o_o useful publications, which would ooig 
much improve our rural population, fi . 
able than they were rh Ye; ben ae ae; the 
far more advanced in England as to that the es 
arein France. You have in England a par » ee 
works which are very cheap, and very excellent fg wih / 
the use of the rural population. We have ye Ss 
such publications in France. "Y fem Bash 

“Are not there many such publications jn F or — 
connected with natural history, and subjects of the yer 
kind ?—No. During the last twenty years almanacks . . 
have been much better composed, and they are much big len 
better books generally. That is the principal kind Yo, 
of book which is circulated. oe 

“You have r Vv almanacks j " 
_ u have no duty upon almanacks in France 2 out be 

“Have you any such establishments as itinerati county 
libraries in France >—We have not. “ae Bagland, 

“Do you approve of the practice of exactin ae Bt 
gratuitous copies of all books published in a country abr 
from their authors or publishers, for the public a 
libraries of the chief cities?_Yes; it is a very small @ . Sir 
tax upon the publisher, and the utility of it is much dein 
more important than the amount of the tax, books at 

“Do you think that that should he exacted for “And 

| every edition of a book ?—That is the general prac- lil 
tice in France. No person complains very bitterly “Tard 
of it. 7 meonven 

“The practice then has not been made a matter Brtish : 
of complaint on the part of French author o fishes 
publishers >No, there has not been any serious oun . 
complaint. , ieonven 

‘Lord Advocate.] Does the rule include works of Museum 
great value ?—Yes, “Chai 

“Very expensive works; engravings for instance? not ent 
—Yes. It is very rarely the case that of such atrad, 2 
expensive works several editions are issued, atroduet 

“ Supposing a work has cost an author 1002, should “The 
you still enforce the rule ?—I think one of the ™ fr 
dearest works which has been printed in France ig “Mr. 
the work of Le Comte de Bastard, ‘ Peintures Manu- @ paints b 
scrites du Moyen Age,’ and yet, if I remember well, i #5 ¥he 
copies of that work have been given for the public (§ Woks th 
libraries. As far as I recollect, no exception has jm tiich a 
been made in the case of that work. I think the  thich th 
same rule has been applied to that work as to othem, @ smetim 

“Have not the government subscribed to that 9 bssocca 
work 2—Yes. I do not recollect the exact number i ks, a 
of copies, but, as Minister of Public Instruction, I books a 
subscribed to that work as much as 15,0001, to be # persons 
paid in eight or ten years. be libre 

“Did the government give any subscription to “Sir! 
Sommerard’s work?—I think so; perhaps the @ litle mc 
amount of ten or twelve or twenty copies. wighbo' 

“ That is a work of great expense, isit not?—Yes i fr som 

“Ts it usual for the government to give subscrip # general! 
tions to facilitate the publication of works of that i knded | 
great cost?—Yes, that is the constant practic. #% % as I 
When a work is a scientific work, and is a very @ #year, 
expensive publication, before beginning the publica- J persons, 
tion, or taking any step asto it, the bookselleror the # daring | 
author goes to the government and asks of them, JH Purpose 
‘Will you subscribe for some copies, and for how @ smetin 
many copies” If government answers, ‘We wil “Fro 
not subscribe; we have no money for the purpose; @ your be 
the publication is postponed. betweer 

“The subscription by the government to the pub Mj} = “Ho 
lication of works of such great cost of course makes @% you thir 
the pressure less against the publisher of havingt J Mut not 
furnish to the government three copies >—Yes to 1 

“ Chairman.] Can you favour the Committee wit “Th 
any suggestions as to the means of facilitating inte- W histo 

| changes of books between the public libraries of dé ' 
| ferent countries 2—I had some conversations on that Jy; th 
matter with M. Alexandre Vattemare, who travelled wrels, 

| in the United States. He was the great undertaker Ppers 
| of the interchanges between the different libranes; aad the 
| nothing very practical or of a great extent oc : om, 
| I tried several different ways, but I never came l Mr 
any important and general result. — 
| Not even with the United States ?—No. Di 
| Have you ever felt the want, or have you er those 
heard that foreigners have felt the want of pubbe * 

n 


| libraries in London, and in the large towns of thé 
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yeni4ty 


as numerous and as accessible as those 


one ot upon the Continent >—I am bound to 
gy I found it myself, and if the London Library had 


ws existed in London, I should have felt great in- 
ET ae 

«That isa subscription library ?>—Y es,a very useful 
gne; there are a great many excellent books about 

‘.h history, Which I have found in the London 

In the British Museum I should have met 
with the best accommodation, but yet it is a great 
nconvenience for me to be obliged to go to the 
British Museum and not to be able to work in my 
om room, with my own books; that is a great part 
of the pleasure of working. 

«Lord Advocate.] It is in respect of books not 
being lent out that you have found inconvenience? 
Yes, in respect of books not being lent out; that is 
de great inconvenience. ; 

“Chairman.] Would you not also state that it 
must be a serious disadvantage to a foreigner in this 
country to find himself in a large provincial town in 

Jand, or in London, without the enjoyment of the 
public libraries which he would enjoy in many coun- 
ties abroad 2—Yes, he would feel it a great incon- 
yenience. 

“Sir H.Verney.] You believe the London Library 
is the only public library at which you can obtain 
jwoks at your own house ?—That is so. 

And that is not a public library ?—It is not a 

ic library. 

«Lord Advocate.] What was the nature of the 
inconvenience which you found with respect to the 
Batihh Museum; was it that the accommodation 
fumished was not satisfactory, or that you could not 
gbtain books to take home ?—The last is the real 
inconvenience; the accommodation at the British 
Museum is excellent. 

“Chairman.] At the British Museum a man can- 
not enter unquestioned, as he could in your libraries 
abroad, and ask for a book; he must have a previous 
atroduction of some kind or other ?>—Yes. 

“Therefore in that respect the facilities are far 
geater abroad than they are in London ?_They are. 

“Mr. Bunbury.] Have you heard of any com- 
paints being made of inconvenience resulting to per- 
ws who go to the Bibliothéque Nationale to consult 
woks there, in consequence of the number of books 
thich are lent out, and that therefore the books 
thich they wanted were not in the library ?—That is 
wmetimes an inconvenience. That inconvenience 
has occasionally resulted from.the practice of lending 
books, and yet I must say that those to whom the 
boks are lent are usually much more important 
persons for literary purposes than those who go into 
te library to read the books. 

“Sir H.Verney.] Will you give the Committee a 
litle more information with respect to those of your 
wighbours in Normandy, who are accustomed to ask 
ft some of your books ?—Those neighbours are 
gmerally not country gentlemen, but farmers, small 
imded proprietors whose revenue, beyond their farm, 
as I said before, generally 50/, or 602. or 702. 
eyear, of their own; they are not at all learned 
persons, and yet having leisure enough, especially 
during the winter, to read, they want books for the 

purpose, and having none themselves they come 
smetimes to me. 

“From what distance round did persons come for 
jor books >From a distance from my house of 
between 2 and 10 miles. 

“How many volumes in the course of a year do 
you think you lent out ?—I cannot remember exactly, 
but not a very great many; perhaps in the year from 
to 100 volumes would go round. 

“The books taken, you say, were generally books 
thistory or science ?>— Yes. 

“Mr. Mackinnon.] But very few novels?—Very 
fer; they do not know of the existence of such 
wrels, and they do not wish for them; the news- 
Papers are their novels; they read the newspapers, 
ad those are their novels, and they do not want any 
More, 

“Mr. Charteris.] A great many novels appear in 
lewspapers, do not they ?—Yes, and not the best. 

“Did any of the labourers who are employed by 
= proprietors apply to you for books?—Very 

y. 


“In that case have you lent them books ?—Yes, tremes of the scale:—while in a Republic a} 








to some of them whom i knew personally, who were 
very honest labourers. 

“Mr. Mackinnon.] Would you say that the edu- 
cation of those classes of the people to whom you have 
alluded is superior to that of the same class in Eng- 
land ?_I cannot make a comparison; I have seen in 
the country that your farmers are generally superior 
to our farmers, and your labourers are inferior to our 
labourers. 

“ You have that intermediate class between your 
farmers and labourers?—-Yes, we have an inter- 
mediate class between our farmers and our labourers. 

“Chairman.] Would you recommend that cata- 
logues should be made of the provincial libraries ?— 
Yes; they are very imperfect now. 

“You think it is desirable that a person consulting 
a library in Paris should be able to find there cata- 
logues of other libraries in France, so that he might 
know where to look for the books he wants ?—Yes, 
that work has been undertaken. You would find in 
the library of the Office of Public Instruction in Paris 
a great many catalogues of provincial libraries, but yet 
that collection is not at all complete, and those local 
catalogues are very imperfect indeed. 

“ Are you aware whether much progress has been 
made with the Catalogue Général des Manuscripts ? 
—! cannot answer that question satisfactorily. 

“Mr. Bunbury.] Is not it the case that there are 
some extensive libraries in France, in the small towns 
of France, containing some very curious books ?— 
Yes; by special gift. 

“Chairman.] Does not it appear to you particu- 
larly important that in all those cases where there isa 
valuable local library, ata place where a person would 
not naturally look for it, a catalogue of that library 
should exist, so that a person may know of its exist- 
ence ?_Yes. 

“Do you approve of the regulations established by 
M. de Salvandy, when Minister of Public Instruction, 
for the purpose of increasing the responsibility of 
librarians and other administrators of libraries to that 
minister?—I am much more disposed to enforce 
facilities than restrictions. I like much better that 
books should be used freely, although occasionally 
loss and inconvenience may take place. 

“ You think an occasional loss of books is a very 
reasonable tax to pay for the general use of those 
books ?—_Yes. 

“Lord Advocate.] You would confine the lending 
of books to those which are capable of being easily 
replaced ?—Yes; when it is only a matter of money 
the loss is never very great; by no means equal to 
the good which is conferred. 

“ Mr. Charteris.] You can hardly even look upon 
books which are abstracted from libraries as being 
entirely lost, can you ?—Morally they are not quite 
lost. There have been great and deplorable disorders 
in some of the libraries; books have been lost or have 
been damaged to a deplorable extent, but it was bad 
administration which was the cause of it.” 

One of the points most worthy of attention in 
the above evidence is, the liberality of the grants 
of the French Government in aid of any literary 
undertaking compared with the grants of our 
British House of Commons.—But the answers 
generally will yield us a few subjects of remark 
on a future occasion. 





Count Radetzky, Field-Marshal of the Imperial 
Austrian Army, during the sixty-four years of 
his Military Service.—[ Graf Radetzky, &c. } 
—From Austrian Army Documents. By J. 
Strack, Captain in the Imperial Service. 


Vienna, Keck & Son; London, Dulau & Co. 


Tue soldier by profession may be said to appear 
most thoroughly in his place under an absolute 
dynasty. ‘The silent obedience to superiors,— 
the narrow range for independent action in any 
but the chief commander,—all the essentials 
indeed of military discipline—distinguish his 
condition from that of civil life less rudely than 
elsewhere in a state all whose members are 
taught alike to move or stand still at the 
bidding of one supreme head, and to follow its 
orders without discussion. Taking the ex- 
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standing army always wears somewhat of an 
anomalous, if not a menacing character, in a 
purely monarchic system it is usually the feature 
on which the observer may dwell with the least 
impatience,—a body that attracts no small 
share of whatever virtues can be matured under 
this form of government. 

The conclusions to which this remark might 
lead as to the merits of certain modes of 
political society, or of the profession of arms 
itself, we shall not here pursue. This field of 
inquiry is a very wide one ;—whereas the sub- 
ject in hand confines our attention to narrow 
limits, which it is more to the purpose to note. 
The point of view from whence either military 
history or the career of the individual soldier, 
as such, must be surveyed, lies far within the 
boundaries embraced by the larger questions of 
ethics and policy; and is taken irrespectively 
of these. In describing a campaign—for in- 
stance—the details of strategy, and not the 
right or wrong of the war itself, are what we 
have to balance; in reviewing the lives of great 
captains we must be contented to abstract from 
the consideration of their exploits and services 
all previous estimates of the general tendency 
of the measures on behalf of which they were 
employed. For these the soldier is not respon- 
sible: and we can dwell on the loyalty with 
which he fulfils his military vows and the 
bravery or skill which he kes in the field as 
qualities in themselves excellent, and conferring 
merited distinction on their owner even when 
exerted on the side of anenemy. The measure 
of the soldier's worth, in short, is that of his 
clearly defined duty :—it would be mere injustice 
to weigh his conduct, within this sphere, by a 
scale which it would be a breach of duty in him 
to apply. 

Proceeding, therefore, on this special ground 
of military biography, not without regard also 
to the circumstance noticed in our opening re- 
marks, we may follow with interest the career 
of an Austrian veteran, although we may not 
always or often approve of the designs in which 
Austria has employed her soldiers. The system 
pursued by the House of Hapsburg it may be 
the office of general history to censure ;—the 
military annalist is bound to do justice to the 
talents and bravery of those who have borne 
its banner well in the field. In the case before 
us, when admiring the firmness and skill dis- 
played in two brilliant campaigns, that have 
crowned the sixty-five years’ service of one of 
its best soldiers, we are not called upon—and 
may be glad that it is not our duty at present— 
to discuss the complex political questions 
mooted by the Italian wars of 1848-9. It must 
be reserved for other inquirers to determine 
how far Charles Albert was or was not justified, 
and what may have been his motives, in invad- 
ing the Austrian territory as the champion of a 
great revolutionary idea,—how many of those 
who professed it were sincere in their faith and 
ready to make substantial sacrifices for its 
object,—what were the rights of the Lombards, 
what the Austrian wrongs,—how far the Italians 
generally were in arrears of any kind of freedom 
which they were able to use,—and how far they 
have shown themselves worthy of the freedom 
which they have used for a time :—questions 
to which none but the ignorant, the foolish or 
the false will pretend to give unqualified an- 
swers. They belong at all events to a field that 
has no place in a military record :—and such 
alone is the present sketch of the services of 
Field-Marshal Radetzky. 

This sketch does not even pretend to describe 
at full length the whole professional life of the 
veteran :—while of his personal history it gives 
no information beyond the date of his birth (in 
1766), his marriage with the Countess Francisca 
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Strassoldo-Grafenberg (in 1797) and the issue 
from this marriage,—five sons and three 
daughters—of whom one of each sex, Count 
Theodore, and a daughter married to Count 
Wenkheim, alone now survive. The scarcity 


of personal details is owing, we are told, to} 


“the extreme modesty—one of those virtues 


by which we may recognize our Field-Marshal | 


—that has made him hitherto decline communi- 
sating any such facts to his biographers.’’ This 
reluctance to impart the private incidents of a 
career which has been marked openly enough 
by public services and honours, we may ascribe 
to a manly simplicity not unbecoming in a 
soldier,—but it is unfortunate for the readers of 
the present memoir: which, being exclusively 
compiled, with little dexterity or clearness, from 
army reports (/'e/dacten), bulletins, and other 
official documents, can give little beyond a 
record of the Count’s successive promotions and 
employments, of operations in which the corps 
he served with took part, and extracts from the 
numerous reports in which his name has been 
mentioned with praise by his superior officers : 
—until we arrive at the period of his command 
in chief of the forces in Lombardy, when the 
story of the Italian campaign brings the aged 
soldier more prominently forward. Of this 
even, the account is imperfect: being for the 
most part merely an uncommented diary of the 
movements of the corps or brigades of the 
army; from which alone no reader can easily 
learn what was actually going on. We must 
try to convert this bare statement into a sketch 
of the main features of a campaign which has 
been thought to deserve the admiration of prac- 
tised eyes: as well for the skill with which dis- 
advantages were retrieved on one side, as for 
the want of skill with which advantages were 
thrown away on the other. In order to reach 
this point, we shall pass as rapidly as possible 
over the previous stages of his career;—the 
summary of which, whether by years or cam- 
paigns, would be along one. Born in 1766, of 
a noble Bohemian house, Joseph Count Ra- 
detzky of Radetz, entered the army as a cadet 
in 1784; served against the Turks in 1788-9; 
afterwards in Italy in the wars of 1793—7; 
again from 1799 to 1801, as also in 1801—5; 
and acquired in these campaigns that intimate 
knowledge of the country to which the success 
of his later exploits has partly been due. The 
rupture of the peace of Presburg in 1809 
brought him into action in the rank of Major- 
General, in Germany; and he distinguished 
himself throughout the campaign, at the close 
of which Austria had to submit to the peace of 
Vienna. In the “war of liberation,” as chief 
of the Quartermaster General's Staff, he was 
again employed, from 1813 to 1815, among 
the foremost in those operations which brought 
the allies to the walls of Paris: at which point 
a course of service already covering thirty-one 
years, of which nineteen had been spent in 
the field, might fairly have been deemed at an 
end, During this long period his reputation as 
an officer was continually advancing. In bul- 
letins and field reports the praise of his military 
skill, courage in action, and “ restless energy,” 
occurs too often to be singly enumerated here. 
It must suffice to say that the peace of 1816 
found him a General of Division, shining all 
over with orders and honours; and, better still, 
beloved by the army, who already we are told 
looked to him as its best hope in any future 
war. In his 70th year (in 1836) his creation 
as Field-Marshal took place. 

After commanding in various military dis- 
tricts on this side of the Alps, we find him in 
1831 transferred to the command of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian army. In this capacity his first 
business was to quell the armed liberal move- 


ments that broke out in the north of Italy in 
that year, which was soon effected as far as 
| military resistance was concerned. This service 
being ended, we find him sedulously training 
his troops; not merely in parade movements, 
but, at times, by operations on difficult ground, 
| as severe as usually occur in the hardest posi- 
tions of real war. By this and other means his 
army was brought into a state of discipline and 
efficiency, of which the steadiness of its beha- 
viour under unusual disadvantages and against 
superior numbers gave exemplary proof last 
year. 
this recess embodying in practical rules his 
experience on military subjects; and learn that 
his ‘Field Instructions,’ composed at various 
intervals, for the several arms of the force under 
| his command, are valuable productions, com- 
bining large and judicious views of tactics with 
due precision on the minutest points of detail; 
and usually ending in some cordial address to 
his soldiers, well suited to maintain the military 
spirit of his army and the attachment to their 
veteran chief. 

Captain Strack’s account of the events that 
preceded and followed the Milan revolution in 
March 1848, we read, of course, as wholly 
Austrian. It is, in fact, a mere compilation 
from the official papers sent to Vienna. There 
will not, however, be much found in it to accuse 
of partiality, as it contains little more than the 
army reports have furnished, — and does not 
offer even a military view of any part of the 
campaign asa whole. We hear nothing of the 
fact that the Marshal had for some time sus- 
pected the design of the Sardinian monarch,— 
and had urgently written to Vienna both for 
large reinforcements, and for means to secure 
the fortifications of some important points. His 
urgency, it is said, was ascribed to over-caution 
by Metternich,—who could not bring himself to 
believe that any king, and least of all Charles 
Albert, could espouse a revolution. Thus, if 
Milan was found slenderly garrisoned, and its 
citadel unable to stand a regular siege, while 
not a single adequately-supported position could 
be taken west of the Mincio, this must be im- 
puted not to the military chief, but to Austrian 
economy. On another point Captain Strack 
omits to notice a feature of consequence, in any 
stragetic view, of the Marshal’s proceedings. 
It was the march of the Piedmontese army, 
60,000 strong, across the Ticino that obviously 
rendered Milan untenable. With no more than 
25,000 under arms—some of these, too, Italian 
brigades—it would have been madness to think 


population, and surrounded by a whole province 
in revolt. But for the advance of Charles Al- 
bert, however, there is no reason to suppose 
that the Marshal could not have maintained 
himself there against any native insurrection, 
as he designed to do, until he was apprised of 
the Sardinian invasion. The,bulletins and pro- 
clamations of the Milanese, boasting that they 
had driven Radetzky away —“ abbiamo vinto, 
abbiamo costretto il nemico a fuggire, sgomen- 
tato del nostro valore e della sua viltd,”’ &e.— 
can now merely excite compassion. 

The Marshal—perceiving the necessity of 
gaining some position where he might stand 
effectually on the defensive until he could as- 
certain the strength of his enemies and of the 


sources—proceeded with the utmost prompti- 
tude to the execution of this plan. Until he 


Adige, there was no holding ground to be 
trusted. Here, with Verona and Mantua as 
points d'appui, he saw a position of admirable 
| strength in the hands of a good strategist; and 


| thither he at once directed his retreat. With 





. 


of holding an open city, filled with an insurgent | 


, * | 
We also find the aged general during 


[Sepr, 8 

. === 

the eye of a practised commander, he say 
where his only hope of recovering the coun 


lay,—and he made no fruitless atte 
taining in the meanwhile what he ney 
to regain by the system which he had resolved 
to pursue. The whole army retreated in good 
order —though accompanied by numbers ‘a 
fugitives, with their possessions—on the let 
and 22nd of March, by way of Lodi, On hi 
march thither, Radetzky received the news that 
Venice had thrown off the Austrian yoke; and 
that her chief cities in the Terra-firma had gone 
over to the Italian cause,—the garrisons, where 


mpts at re. 
rer doubted 


| composed of native troops, deserting by whole 


brigades at atime. This was also the case at 
Cremona,—the defection of which increased the 
difficulties of an army retreating by the lef 
bank of the Po, and greatly favoured the in- 
vading army, had it known how to use the 
advantage; while the Venetian uprising broke 
the main line of the Austrian communication in 
the rear, besides closing the source from which 
the victualling of the troops ought to have been 


| chiefly drawn. These circumstances only prove 


more clearly that the Marshal was right in the 
retreat, and wise in carrying this to its final 
point at once. Pursued by an army of thrice 
his numerical strength, through a country so 
hostile that provisions could hardly be raised 
and intelligence was seldom to be procured, 
while naturally expecting that his adversa 

would make some use of his great advantages, 
it was no time for awaiting an encounter in the 
open field. But the Italians, in their intoxica- 
tion of spirits, were mistaken in thinking that 
the aborrito Tedesco was only hastening to 
cross the Alps. Radetzky saw where the stand 


| must for the present be made ;—for the future 


he does not appear at any time to have had the 
least fear. He knew he might trust his German 


| troops, and was content to ‘bide his time.” 


The power of doing this he had now secured 
by his quick and masterly dispositions. 

He was already strongly posted behind the 
Mincio, under the walls of Verona, before 
Charles Albert came up with him. The Aus- 
trian army, after its Italian element had been 
thrown out,* had suffered no loss of any mo- 
ment, and was still in good heart. In various 
affairs with detachments — one especially of 
great spirit, at Goito—the pursuing Piedmon- 
tese had the advantage. But the steadfastness 
of Radetzky’s troops was proved in the attack 


| of his position before Verona (St. Lucia) by the 





aimless investment of Peschiera. 
native insurrection, and muster his own re- | 


reached the region between the Mincio and the | 


| whole army of Charles Albert. The assault was 


completely repulsed, although great bravery 
was shown by the Piedmontese. From this 
moment, properly speaking, the latter can never 
be said to have made any effectual appearance 
on the offensive. Their commander had wasted 
precious time and great advantages at the out- 
set, in vacillating moves, that showed a total 
want of skill at head-quarters. His enemy had 
now reached his stronghold,—from which he 
never afterwards moved in strength but to 
strike with decisive effect. 

The battle of St. Lucia was fought on the 
6th of May. The Italian army (as, for brevity's 
sake, we shall denominate Charles Albert’s 
forces) attempted nothing of consequence for 
some weeks,—occupying an extended position 
along the Mincio. Its chief enterprise was the 
Meanwhile, 
Radetzky safely awaited the junction of a reserve 
under Count Nugent, and employed the interval 
in strengthening the works around Verona, and 
checking his opponents by a flotilla on the 
Lago di Garda. The reserve—whose direction 
appears to have suffered from the illness of its 





* Radetzky’s loss from this desertion is set down at 
something less than 16,000 men. Of twenty Italian bat- 
talions, seventeen, we read, went over altogether. 
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“mmander—did not join the Marshal until the 
ad of May. As soon as it arrived, Radetzky’s 


defence at once took that more formidable cha- 











meter under which a well-planned resistance 
begins to partake of an offensive nature. his 
yas shown in a movement which—considering 
the still superior numbers of the enemy, and 
the fact that Vicenza, with a great part of 
Friuli, were still unconquered in the rear—has 
been described as one of the boldest known in 
gilitary annals. Its object was, by arapid move- 
ment in the direction of the enemy’s right flank, 
ip break it and turn his line,—thereby drawing 
him from the neighbourhood of Verona. Moving 
wards Mantua by rapid marches, Radetzky 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


qossed the Mincio, and in a few days, by taking 


the ines at Curtatone, had effected the first part 
of his scheme. A reconnaissance — which the 
gdour of his troops turned into a regular battle 
#Goito, where the Italians made a firm stand 
with superior numbers—showed that the pur- 

e of the manoeuvre had succeeded. It has, 
deed, been averred by a military writer, that 
if the attack had been duly followed up on the 
yext day, the dispersion of Charles Albert’s 
amy would then have been inevitable. Torrents 
gfrain, which fell on the 31st and for the three 
flowing days, compelled Radetzky to pause ; 


have been itself a false one. This was just such 
an oversight as the Austrian General had been 
waiting for: he proceeded to take instant ad- 
vantage of it: and resolved, with a force now 
equal in numbers to Charles Albert’s, to break 
through the centre of the Italian army, scat- 
tered on too extended a front from the plateau 
of Rivoli along the left bank of the Mincio. 
The Austrian army began its operations on the 
22nd of July,—the real attack, near the central 
point of Somma Campagna, being masked by a 
false one against the position of Rivoli. The 
subsequent movements we shall not attempt to 


describe in detail; it must suffice to say that the | 


design of breaking the enemy’s line, although 
some minor links in the chain of operation were 
imperfectly joined, and some partial successes 
won by the Italians in consequence, was on the 
whole thoroughly successful,—as the rapid close 
of the drama, after the battles of Custozza, Somma 
Campagna, and Volta, within a space of three 
days only, sufficiently proved. 
affair, at Volta, the resistance of Charles Albert's 
army was at an end: he proposed an armistice . 
and this failing, retreated in confusion and in a 
wavering direction across Lombardy, vigorously 
followed by the conqueror. 

Of the movements that agitated Milan during 


md before they ceased news arrived of the | this eventful period, and of the treatment that 


revolution that had broken up everything at 
Vienna on the 26th. This intelligence at once 
itered the plan of the Austrian General. It 
night be that on the army he now commanded 
theonly remaining hope of the monarchy might 
rest. It was obvious that to count upon rein- 
foreements or other support from Vienna, in 
case of any reverse in the field, would be quite 
msafe, Radetzky instantly resolved on resum- 
ing the strictly defensive attitude which he had 
w lately abandoned; but the manner in which 
this painful resolution was carried out was per- 
haps his finest display of skill, decision, and 
promptitude in the whole campaign. Instead 
dretiring at once to his former post at Verona, 
he first, by a series of rapid marches, brought 
his army round to Vicenza,—which, after all 


is defences were carried in a single day, capi- | 


tulated to him on the next, the 11th of June— 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


tight days only since the army retired from the | 


dfensive in the vicinity of Mantua. The im- 


portant post of Vicenza secured in his rear, | 


without a moment’s delay he hastened back to 


| 


Verona, and reached it before the Italian army | 


-that had lain for some days as if bewildered 
ater the suspension of the attack on its posi- 
tion at Goito—came up to that city! This part 
ofthe campaign is thought to have shown the 
wntrast in generalship between the two oppo- 
tents in the strongest light. Charles Albert, 
fnding himself too late at Verona, made no 
attempt to disturb the adversary by whose 
npid movements to and from Vicenza he had 
been completely out-manceuvred. And another 
pause ensued. 

But Radetzky, by the capture of Vicenza, 
was enabled to improve his situation rapidly; 


garisons. The resources of Friuli being thereby 
placed at his disposal, and his rear freed from 
danger, the ascendant, fairly won by his supe- 
nority in the military art, was now on his side; 
and it only remained to wait until the affairs at 
Vienna, and some reinforcement of troops, 
should allow him to reassume the offensive in a 
determined manner on the first opening that the 
movements of the Italian army should offer. 
The latter, after remaining inactive for an entire | 
month, at last resolved on attempting the in- 
vetment of Mantua,—a questionable enter- 
Prise on a place of strength in the presence of 
such a foe as Radetzky,—while the move, in a 
ilitary point of view, is declared by judges to | 


awaited the Sardinian monarch there, the me- 
moir before us says nothing; it merely quotes 
verbatim the memorable letter addressed on 
the 6th of August to the Marshal, who had 
then already reached San Donato, by the Po- 
desta Bassi, imploring him to “hasten his entry 
into Milan,”’ which is described as ‘ ready to 
receive the Imperial troops in a becoming 
manner,” ‘‘in order to prevent the excesses of 
the a Piedmontese troops having, 
as we know, been compelled to leave the city. 
On the same day, the 6th of August, namely,— 
or fifteen days only after the advance of the 
Austrians from Verona, Radetzky with the bulk 


of his troops entered Milan,—the Piedmontese | 


army having on the previous day submitted to 


a convention, binding it to be on the other side | 


of the Ticino by the close of the morrow; 
thereby evacuating the Lombard territory. A 
swifter change of the fortune of war is hardly 
to be found in the most brilliant of Napoleon’s 
campaigns. 

This result of the campaign was not principally 
due to any superiority in the Austrian troops. 
The Austrians had, indeed, the advantage of 
being all well seasoned and trained ; but there 
were several excellent regiments in Charles 
Albert’s army, the entire body of which usually 


| fought well,—and for some time he had a great 


superiority in numbers, with the advantage of a 


| friendly country and constantly growing rein- 


‘term of human life. 
and soon cleared the whole Terra-firma of hostile | 


forcements. ‘The result must chiefly be ascribed 
to the superior military skill and energy of the 
Austrian commander; whose success appears 
the more striking when we see it won by such 
vigorous qualities at an age far beyond the usual 
Instead of resting, as the 
old may well rest, under the care of others, and | 
enjoying by the fireside the indulgences proper | 
to advanced age, we find this veteran, in his | 
eighty-second year, with an almost youthful five | 
and activity animating his tried experience, 

encountering, ina position of more than common 

difficulty, the fatigues of mind and body and the | 
anxieties and dangers of a leader of armies in 

camp and on the field of battle. Nor is his | 
manner of conducting the toilsome operations of 

war less remarkable. It displays a surprising 
quickness of eye and a ready practice of the 
latest improvements in the art of strategy, in- 
stead of that slowness of apprehension and ad- 
herence to routine of which aged generals have 


After the last | 


view a figure such as this veteran Field Marshal 
without admiring the rare gifts, the many un- 
usual qualities, both mental and physical, that 
| must have been combined to bring such a career 
| as his to so brilliant a military climax,—which 
the events of the renewed war in the present 
year may be said to have completed.* To 
Radetzky, who has now passed the sixty- 
fifth year of his service and the eighty-third 
of his age, Austria owes the entire recovery 
of her Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. What- 
ever may be said or felt as to the occupation of 
| this region of Italy by its present masters, this, 
at all events, is clear as far as the post of 
the Austrian commander is concerned :—He 
| was placed there to keep it for the monarch to 
| whom he had vowed allegiance,—and has ful- 
| filled this unquestionable duty of a soldier with 
| a degree of firmness, skill, and energy far exceed- 
ing the common performance of soldiers. We can, 
therefore, understand the feelings of pride and 
affection with which the Austrian army looks up 
| to its aged hero; and may be glad that the special 
nature of the work before us allows us to dwell 
on the military view of his character alone. It 
will give us pleasure hereafter to find proof of 
| those assertions of his clemency and justice in 
|other relations which have been as loudly 
denied as they have been strenuously made by 
the partisans of opposite sides :—the considera- 
| tion of his conduct in this respect in the mean- 
while we may decline. Itis not actually required 
| by our present task; and it can hardly be fairly 
| undertaken until the heaving of the passionate 
| - 
contest shall have so far subsided as to let the 
| truth be seen and heard. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

Ir we were of those who, with the Rev. Mr. 
| Newton, author of the ‘ Flight of the Apostate,’ 
| consider mediocrity in verse to be a crime, we 
| might well, with the experience which our office 
| furnishes, despair of a society in which the vice 


| seems to be spreading even under the very in- 
fluence of its denunciation. Luckily, we think 
bad poetry to be little worse than a blunder,— 
which becomes an absurdity when itis frequently 
repeated. — The rage for verse-writing is an 
epidemic of by no means so alarming a cha- 
racter as cholera; but of far more rapid dif- 
fusion—and unquestionably contagious. As a 
self-constituted Board of Poetical Health, we 
have done, and continue to do, what we can for 
its suppression. It is an important object of 
| the articles which we publish under this head to 
watch the premonitory symptoms of the disease 
with anxious care, and stop incipient verse- 
mania where we can. We report sparingly, 
because hopelessly, on cases of poetical collapse. 
| Our office of Registrar-general of verse, though 
a troublesome one enough, is by no means the 
| terrible one which it would be on Mr. Newton’s 
| theory. The diagnosis of a disease like this 
furnishes even many materials of amusement to 
those who do not take the gloomy Newtonian 
view.—So, we proceed at once to the Report of 
a few cases for the present week, 

Veritas, a Poem, is a kind of rambling narra- 
tive involving the autobiography of an unsuc- 
cessful verse-maker,— perhaps the writer himself. 
The title-page describes it as ‘the Biography 
of a poet, in which is pourtrayed the manners 
of those among whom he moved, with incidental 
descriptions of sense and scenery, forming a 
text-book on many matters of importance con- 
cerning the world we live in.” Our readers 
will see that among the “ matters of importance” 
on which these pages are to be accepted as a 


* The Gazette announcing the capitulation of Venice— 
for some time the sole remaining point of resistance to the 
re-conquest effected by Radetzky—arrived while we were 


commonly been accused. Altogether, we cannot | writing this paragraph. 
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text-book, syntax cannot be one. The author 
has certain theories to account for the faults 
of his work and convert them into “‘ commodi- 
ties;”” which, as being the most novel and in- 
genious portion of his pages, it is only fair to 
lay before our readers—though we do not urge 
their acceptance either. ‘ This poem,” he says, 
“* will be found very unequal ;”’ and he proceeds 
to insinuate that he could have made it equal 
‘an if he would,’—but that he would not, 
because *‘it does not represent one feature in 
life but many—and as life is unequal, so must 
the writing be.”’ This is a sample of the curious 
logic which is to give “incidental descriptions of 
sense’’ and discuss ‘ matters of importance.” — 
Having accounted for the inequality of his work, 
the author proceeds next to extract a triumph 
out of the lowness of its generallevel. He says 
that ‘to a real poet the rising scale is by far an 
easier matter than the descending one”—and 
bathos a higher achievement than pathos. So, 
he has aimed at keeping himself generally 
down—and with good success. Anticipating 
‘another objection” to the “ want of association 
or connection”’ in his poem, the writer delivers 
himself of the following justification :—which 
requires his own words for its conveyance.— 

“ Now we care not who he is, reader or reviewer; 
has he always had a complete association or connection 
in his own life? Has he not, in many actions of his 
life, almost lost his own identity ? Can he therefore 
expect, in a work purporting to be the biography of 
a person perhaps more erratic than himself, a perfect 
continuity of action, particularly when he is describ- 
ing society and those among whom he moved, from 
acute observation, and not from ideality or any book, 
however near he may approach the sentiments of 
others in some cases 2” 

It is probable that in these glimpses at the 
writer's views of Art, and examples of his 
manner of expressing them, our readers may 
already have discovered some of the causes of 
his admitted non-success as a verse-maker, if 
in the person of his hero he has meant to shadow 
out his own career — or of what we assert to be 
his non-success in case he disavows that con- 
nexion. But the writer has a different theory 
on that matter, too. He looks for the secret of 
his hero’s failure —and of his own by inference 
—anywhere out of the verse itself: and is of 
opinion that he has found it in the fact, that 
each “ printer’ keeps a “ pet’’ poet of his own, 
—from whom he takes “ whate’er the man 
may write”—and he has found nobody yet to 
“pet” him. Our readers will agree with us in 
thinking that even if this be so, the author of 
‘Veritas’ has scarcely ascended as far as the 
ultimate reason. An inquiry why he has not 
found a printer to make a pet of him might 
lead him into the neighbourhood of a whole- 
some revelation. Perhaps if we give our readers 
a short specimen of the verse of ‘ Veritas,’ we 
shall supply the only reason now wanting to them 
to enable them to account for the non-success 
which is the burthen of the poem. The fol- 
lowing is an example, taken at random, of the 
“ descriptions of scenery.” — 

O what a sight, the coronation day, 

I almost pause and dash my pen away ! 

I almost pause lest sneering men should say, 

‘Tis but ideal to support my lay. 

What mortal can describe to meaner eye 

The endless stream of grandeur rushing by ? 

Then house-tops, windows, balconies. and stalls, 

Were throng’d so dense, one marvell’d how the walls 

Could e’er support a living mass so great, 

And trembled for the millions’ perilous fate ; 

While solid walls of flesh lined every street 

So close one scarce had room to plant his feet, 

And loud huzzas and banners waving gay 

Aided this indescribable display ! 
The following we suppose to be an example of 
the “‘ descriptions of sense.’’"— 

I knew a man, but will not breathe his name, 

For 'tis my rule to hold up none to shame— 

‘Who had amass’d a fortune by his trade, 

Through three keen generations cautious made,— 





Who promised his relations, when he died, 

To do them good—O, ostentatious pride! 
Though they were needful, kind to him in life, 
And though he had no family, no wife, 
Cheated them all for one poor hour of fame— 
To raise an institution to his name. 

For whom? for strangers! or degenerate knaves ;— 
This is the way fools fill unhallow’d graves! 
Mark it, ye living worthies who are rich, 

And wish, for some false monument, a niche— 
‘That living hearts can give you nobler praise 
Than any work the hand of man can raise! 
With such, the widow, orphan, and old age 
Can carve your name on life’s enduring page, 
While God above approves of what we say; 
Look to the truth, nor heed how asses bray— 
To what poor ends were al! your acts and care, 
If only knaves and strangers were to share ?— 
Why will ye struggle on in trade and strife 

To end at last so meaningless your life ’ 


This man was flatter’d daily by his friends— 
He liked it—but to likings there's no end! 

A few the painful ordeal declined, 

Because it was not pleasant to their mind ; 
Some cannot sit and smile, and cry—ha! ha! 
To half a pun, though others deem it law. 
Who can digest a dinner done by rule, 

Or fill his glass of common sherry full ? 

When watch’'d as a subordinate, and fed 

By serious system or superior dread! 

If so, “tis all hypocrisy—for what ? 

To gain the idiot’s favour where they're at !— 
To look upon his greatness with surprise, 

And deem each thing he utters doubly wise,— 
To hear long stories told and told again, 

‘That to the man of sense engender pain. 

But whether done or not, *tis much the same ; 
Some men desire to leave behind a name ; 
Gather their wealth by land and sea and frith, 
And leave it to the countless name of Smith. 


The Parson’s Home, by an English Vicar, 
deserves to be spoken of with respect. The 
poetry is “ poetry of the million”: but there is a 
scholarly touch in parts which assigns its place 





beside that department of the Poetry of the | 


Million known as College Prize Poems. The 
theme is obvious,—but treated within modest 
limits. The author has the disease in a very 


| 


mild form :—against which we have no complaint | 
more particular than that of his case swelling | 


the general amount of the epidemic. The 


nature of his case—which has no very marking | 


features for description,—will be best indicated 
by giving a specimen of the parson’s classicality 
of tone.— 

And now the dinner past, the Doctor took, 
Some say his nap hough himself his book. 
Perhaps as that sleep that brought before 
His cultured mind its own digested lore ; 
And the like thoughts his pleasing dre 
That shine imprinted on the classic 








ns engage, 





Perchance in thought by Mele’s stream he stands, 
A bard advances, bearing in his } 2 
Two scrolls: the noonday splendour shines on one, 
On one the brightness of the evening sun. 
In step majestic, sweet in rudest time, 
Simple with strength, and without art sublime. 
From all his genius vast applause commands, 
Rich with the varied lore of distant lands ; 
From exch the impress of the shore he brought, 
And painting man the hero's virtues taught. 
With warning voice he bade licentious power 
Restrain the burning passion of the hour; 
And shows how vice, engender'd in the great, 
Curses a people and uproots a state ; 
Sounds the shrill trumpet, and men’s spirits fail ; 
Breathes in the lute and tender maidens wail ; 
Nor builds his temple by the lines of art, 
Lut joins the master’s with the workman’s part. 
And their best rules succeeding ages draw 
From what in him the world astonished saw. 

We pass from the didactic to the descriptive 
poem. The Spirit, or a Dream in the Wood- 
lands, by William Jones, is the work of a 
mechanic who, being thrown out of employment, 
preferred the forest to the workhouse,—and 
betook himself to the former, he tells us, “ to 
think.” He describes the vindictive feelings 
which he carried with him to his conference with 
Nature as gradually yielding to her gracious 
persuasions—chastening, his own thoughts. He 
became convinced “ that social wrong and the 
morally degrading causes which have pressed 
solong and so heavily upon working men, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing districts, can only 
have permanent removal in proportion to the 
growth of the masses in knowledge, temperance 
and self-respect.”—What poetry there is in this 
poem resides in the intention. Its appeal is to 
our sympathies more than to our critical sense. 


. 
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We recognize the consoling and sustaining Muse 


in the spirit which led this toiling 
mechanic away - 


From worser thoughts which make one 


Leieester 


do amiss, 

to commune with truth in the woodlands and 
drink courage at the fountains of Nature—ey, 
where we do not know her by her voice, We 
feel in the little work of Mr. Jones that there 
is a poetry present—and do not ask too curious} 

if its interpreter to our apprehension be the 
Lyre. It is just, at the same time to add, that 
there is smoothness in the writer’s verses—and 
that many natural sentiments are pleasingly 
expressed. 


en 


In the preface to The Wanderer, by Chr 
Pemberton Hodgson, the writer informs us that 
he has “a conditional intention of describj 
all his wanderings in poetry—commencing at 
Holland, and skimming over all the places he 
has visited.” Now, here is one of those cases 
in which it is important to deal with the 
early stage of this verse-disorder. The author 
tells us that this poem “is a favourite of his,” 
and “was written on the Red Sea, amidst a 
noisy crew of Mussulmen and Abyssinians.” [t 
is in the Spenserian stanza:—a heavy instru. 
ment in any hands save those of a master,— 
Let a single stanza show how Mr. Hodgson 
wields it.— 

Oh! I could wish that Man, with form so fair, 
Bore not such deadly poison on his tongue; 
That all his mask’d hypocrisy were bare ; 
The loveliest air that Circe ever sung, 
Wrung not the hearts his falser oaths have wrung;— 
Oh! if on earth one creature 1 despise, 
*Tis when, to what in confidence we clung, 
Sneaks in our path, and fascinates our eyes, 
To work a hell by calumny and lies. 
Mr. Hodgson does not say what is the con- 
dition on which the future volumes of his versi- 
fied Itinerary are to depend :—which we think 
he should have done when it is the qualifying 
element of so formidable an announcement. If 
it be, as we suppose, the success of the present 


| volume,—then there is little, we think, to appre- 
| hend. 


There is considerable poetic ambition shown 


{in an illustrated volume entitled Portraits in 





| Miniature; or, Tableaux de Coeur, by Henrietta 


I. Fry.—The idea is taken from the practice 
current at the court of Louis X1V. of “ draw- 
ing one another's portraits, as they were called” 
—to which, as Warburton tells us, ‘‘ we owe 
those master-pieces which we call Characters in 
Cardinal de Retz and Lord Clarendon.” With 
such masters Henrietta Fry has not feared to 
compete :—andin this manner she has given us 
descriptions of more than eighty individuals, 
living and dead. We cannot very highly com- 
pliment her on her success :—but in justice to 
the attempt, we cite the following portrait of 
Madame de Staél as the best specimen which 
we can select.— 
The Aurora. 
Borne on the wings of genius, rayed in light, 
An essence came : 


Methinks a meteor passed before my sight, 
In woman’s name. 

Wit was her spirit-language, from her tongue 
Did full notes swell; 

And melodies which there like pearl-drops hung, 
In beauty fell. 


Her lips were bathed in dew—gems clear and bright 
Were sparkling there; 

Like morning's rosy balm that cheers the sight 
And scents the air ; 


Her page was nature's record—for with skill 
Iier pen pourtrayed ? 

How man hath walked at his own bootless will, 
Through light and shade. 


She marked the course of nations—and her eye 
Looked sagely back, 

Upon the wonders of their destiny, 
Through time's long track. 


Manners and mind she pencilled—and she walked 
With musing tread, 

Amid the homes of Europe, where she talked 
With Europe’s dead. 
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and with her living—who in lustre shone, 

~~ She communed high, i os 

With earth’s bright tenants, and with spirits gone 
Beyond the sky. 

soe treads this vale no longer, where her soul 
Saw visions bright; 

She now has passed life's confines, won its goal— 
And gone from sight. 


unpre 


fxed. 
The 
And t : 
ys a Persian poem. 
fom Emerson, says— 
We chant our own times and social circumstances. 


he echo of the shout reverberates even to ourselves. 


The author does so:—but in the first instance 
jy reference tothe past. His two leading lyrics 
ge Scandinavian runes on Balder and Thor :— 
oth expressive of the truth that new ideals 
eermore supersede the old. It will be observed, 
that the writer wields the stanza which he has 


sdected with a master’s power. 


Thus the Godlike evermore decays, 

Thus the ancient Gods must leave the earth. 

No one treads the old and sacred ways, 

Old leaves fall and the old fruit decays, 

Fades for ever the primeval worth. 

Grieve we not for this, but rather find 

Anew splendour in the actual time. 

Ever present is the Eternal Mind, 

Ever shall the faithful seeker find, 

Byer listen to the starry chime ! 

"T is not God, ’t is but the Gods are dead, 

Tis not Art, ‘t is but the Arts that die, 

Ankle deep in flowers the poets tread, 

Neither faith nor loyalty are dead, 

Still the ancient sun is in the sky. 

Even the good Thor is with us still, 

With his summer heat and hammer bolt, 

With fresh flowerage clothing vale and hill, 

Quiet, loving Thor is with us still, 

In the forest, and on heath and holt. 

Valour still is Odin’s word sublime, 

And among the awakening nations Thor 

Speaks of love and freedom long deferred ; 

Breathes of song, breathes Odin’s loftiest word, 

While king Olaf sails along the shore. 

Travelling in the giants’ country still 

He subdues the Frost-kings, one by one, 

Oversets their thrones with right good will, 

Bids the phantom lords of earth lie still, 

Melts the winter's snow with summer’s sun. 

Thor, the peasant God, with strenuous hand, 

And with noble heart, is in the world. 

How have men obeyed his high command, 

How has Thor, with his imperial hand, 

The old standard of the Gods unfurl'd! 

Soon shall Thought make Labour glad and fair, 

Soon shall Labour make Thought swift and strong, 

Soon shall Music smooth the troubled air, 

Soon the deeds of men be wise and fair, 

Soon Religion blossom into Song. 

Out of Doubt shall Faith be born again, 

From the dead the living church shall rise, 
e old granite gleams above the plain, 

Winter fades—the summer comes again, 

Over all are the eternal skies. 


The author then proceeds to grapple with the 
social movements and conditions of the times 
ina bold and original style and spirit :—and 
comes at length to the great Western emigration 


if the seekers after gold.— 


Journey to California. 
So now the Golden Age is come, 
The Golden Country lies before us, 
We leave the plough, we quit the loom, 
And merrily we chant in chorus, 
“ The Golden Country lies before us.” 


Away! away! across the sea, 
Thro’ forest vast and wild Savannah, 
With fearless heart and footsteps free, 
And fed with Joy’s celestial manna, 
We cross the lone and wild Savannah. 
Away! away! our hope burns bright, 
The Golden Country lies before us, 
Nor rest by day nor sleep by night, 

. But forward still, and chant in chorus, 
The Golden Country lies before us.” 


We travel thro’ a lordly land, 

A land of Dream, a realm of Faery 

Here shine white lakes, and near them stand 
Tall trees of graceful shape and airy, 

Ali mirror’d in those lakes of Faery. 


We will bring this article to a close by deal- 
«ith a little volume from which we can find 
Jeasure in quoting. Reverberations is a small 
tending duodecimo of sixty-seven pages, 
which gives no clue whatever to its parentage. 
Perhaps we can best indicate the idea involved 
in these lyrics by means of an epigraph pre- 


World is like a valley, and our actions are like shouts, 


Another motto prefixed, 








A marble city rises here, 

A Golden Country gleams before us, 
Soft lawns, delicious shades appear— 
Yet linger not, but chant in chorus, 
The Golden Country lies before us.” 


Nay! in this world of rich Romance, 
One minute, but one minute, linger, 
See snowy domes and columns glance, 
Beneath the morning's rosy finger, 
They fade—but yet one moment linger. 
Ah no! ah no! we may not stay, 
A Golden Country lies before us, 
This fairy dreamwork fades away, 
Like youth and love—then chant in chorus, 
** The Golden Country lies before us.” 
Yes, we have left the enchanted ground 
Of Dream and delicate Ilusion, 
But see what flowers are blooming round, 
And wooing us with bright profusion. 
One moment stay—’t is no illusion. 
© never care for idle flowers, 
The Golden Country lies before us; 
Leave poetry for boys, be ours 
The truth of life; and chant in chorus, 
“* The Golden Country lies before us.” 
We leave the Sunflower with the Sun, 
The Torch-flower burning by the river, 
The Trumpet-flower to wear alone 
His blue and scarlet robe for ever; 
We cross the plain, we ford the river. 
Ah now! ah now! the mountains rise, 
The Golden Country gleams before us, 
The wealthy man alone is wise, 
Is king of men—then chant in chorus, 
The Golden Country lies before us.” 
Ah stay! behold those seven small Lakes, 
Beneath enamoured woodlands shining, 
Mid rustling leaves the breeze awakes, 
The bright moss, with an emerald lining, 
Clothes pine and cedar, rustling, shining. 
The Hills—the Lakes—the Flowers are gone, 
The Golden Country gleams before us, 
Youth’s visions faded one by one, 
The man is wise ; and thus, in chorus, 
We chant the Golden Land before us. 


* 


« 


THE LITERARY FUND. 

Tuis Society has had its annual dinner and its annual 
self-laudation—raised its annual tribute:—and before 
another festival shall have arrived what we may here 
say will probably be forgotten. We have little hope 
—and others therefore need have little fear—that our 
questioning will have any consequence save those of 
exciting some personal and angry feeling and quiet- 
ing our own conscience, 

It is after long and anxious consideration that we 
have resolved to enter this formal protest against the 
proceedings of the Committee: but such is the con- 
stitution of the Society, as now interpreted, that no 
alternative remains between such a protest and sub- 
mission to its arbitrary will and proceedings—directly 
contrary as these are to the letter and the spirit of 
the Charter and to common sense,—between silence 
and this mode of appeal to the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Members of Council, general Subscribers, 
and, necessarily, to the public. It is true, there is an 
annual general Meeting; but few attend it,—and few 
who do so once would attend a second time, seeing 
that the information to be there had amounts to 
no more than this: “Gentlemen, — the Com- 
mittee have distributed during the past year £ : 
amongst - claimants. We never mention names : 
but you may be assured that there were many 
painful and urgent cases,—and that we have exer- 
cised a sound discretion.”"—Here is the “ be all and 
the end all” of the Annual Report. 

Still, it may be asked — Why do not those who 
object to the proceedings of the Committee avail 
themselves of even these formal meetings to protest 
against them? Why, so they do—and have done 
over and over again. Members of Council, who were 
members of Council before many members of the 











Is this your Promised Land? Is this 

The wealth, the wisdom that you proffer ? 

Is this your sober, waking bliss? 

Is this the sceptre that you offer? 

Take hence the throne—the crown ye proffer. 
Amid red rock and desert sand, 

The Golden Country lies before us, 

Famine and Hunger hand in hand, 

Behind us Death, the Judgment o’er us, 

The Golden Country gleams before us. 


We left the still pure land of Dreams, 

The fairy world of Art and Beauty, 

Of Love and Faith, where sunny gleams 

Colour and warm the waste of Duty, 

And half transfigure it with Beauty. 

Ah! this is not the world we sought, 

No Golden Country gleams before us, 

O give us back our Lofty Thought, 

Our Faith, our God, our Heaven restore us— 

There gleams no Golden Land before us.” 
One more verse from the latter part of the same 
poem we must give.— 

Above the mist, above the cloud, 

Above the darkness and the thunder, 

While storms are roaring, wild and loud, 

Calm shines a world of Awe and Wonder, 

And there is silence o’er the thunder. 


Our readers will see that this is scarcely 
‘ Poetry of the Million :’—but it is poetry ex- 
pressly written for the Million. 
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Committee were even members of the Society, have 
remonstrated until weary of the sound of their own 
voices :—with what result? Why, the Meeting pro- 
ceeded to the vote; and the members of the Com- 
| mittee, whose conduct was the question under con- 
sideration, being present in the proportion of five or 
ten to one, the reply, if not convincing, has always 
been conclusive. It may be assumed, too, that when 
these protests and the arguments on which they are 
founded come the next day before the public, the 
subscribers generally would be informed,—and could 
then act. Very true:—but they do not come before 
the public. No reporter is permitted to be present 
even at the General Meetings of this Society. While 
other benevolent institutions seek and solicit pub- 
licity as their very life-blood—while they send cards of 
admission for the reporters of the daily papers, and 
hold themselves obliged if a reporter be allowed to 
attend—the Literary Fund Society deliberates with 
closed doors. Should a stranger make his appearance 
atany of these Meetings, theSecretary willbe forthwith 
seen in bland and courteous communication with the 
unknown; who, as a consequence, glides away as if he 
feared to disturb the sweet concord of the amiable 
people assembled for such noble purposes. It was 
on a like occasion that Lord Chatham said—“ to be 
afraid of having their deliberations published is mon- 
strous and speaks for itself. The practice of locking 
the doors is sufficient to open the eyes of the blind.” 
The doors of this Society, however, are not known to 
be locked: for notwithstanding this seeming horror 
of publicity, a report does appear in the papers—but 
there is not one word in it about differences and 
protests. 

Let us be understood as distinctly stating in the out- 
set that we have no charges to prefer touching the per- 
sonal honour of the members of the Committee. We 
believe the motives and principles of a large majority 
of—possibly of all_the members to be beyond sus- 
picion. We believe the Secretary to be an upright and 
excellent officer; not, however, without strong personal 
feelings, political and religious—likings and dishikings, 
that have been but too manifest in the elections—and 
a very natural prejudice in favour of his own interest. 
Our objections are not personal, but general—to the 
constitution of the Committee—to the secrecy of its 
proceedings and its consequent irresponsibility :—and 
we object not because of known misappropriation of 
the funds—but because neither the President, the 
Vice-Presidents, the members of Council, the “mem- 
bers at large,” nor the public know, or can know, how 
they are appropriated—and because secreey and 
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irresponsibility are very sure to end in misappropria- 
tion. 
According to the Charter, the Literary Fund 


Society was established “‘for the purposes of pro- | 
tecting and relieving persons of genius and learning, | 


and their families, who shall be in want and dis- 
tress.” It consists of all who have subscribed 107. 
at one time, or paid one guinea annually for three 
years. The Charter directs that there shall always 
be a Council, a General Committee, a President, 
twenty Vice- Presidents, three Registrars, three 
Treasurers, and three Auditors to direct and manage 
the affairs of the Society. That the Council shall 
consist of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and “of 
twenty other Members, to be elected out of those 
Members who shall have previously served for three 
years at least upon the General Committee :°—and 
that the General Committee shall consist of ‘ nine- 
teen Members, four of whom shall be elected out of 
the Council and the remainder out of the members at 
large,” and of the Registrars and Treasurers for the 
time being. 

Now, we submit to the common sense of the 
reader whether a doubt can exist that the Council 
was intended to be thesuperior and controlling body ? 
In spirit the directions are, that the Council shall 
consist of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of 
twenty of the most experienced Members of the Society, 


whose zeal, ability, and integrity, shall have been | 


proved by long administrative duties well performed 
in Committee. The Charter directs positively that 
(special cases excepted) no Member shall be eligible 
for election into the Council unless he shall have 
proved his qualifications by at least three years’ ser- 
vices in Committee. It assumes, or seems to assume, 
that the inexperienced Members of the Committee 
(to be selected, be it remembered, from the Members 


at large) may require direction; and therefore orders | 


that four of the experienced Members—Members of 
Council—shall serve on the Committee,—doubt- 


less that they may advise the one body and keep | 


the other well informed of its proceedings. 

This is a summary of the constitution of the 
Society :—but the directions of the Charter were never 
carried into effect. Practically, no distinction has 
ever existed between the Council and the Committee. 
Members of both were summoned to attend all 
meetings,—and did attend: so that the governing 
and administrative powers were in effect vested in 
one body, which included the sixty-four officers of 
the Society. This form of government may have 
been good or bad: we are of opinion that it was bad— 
there was no controlling power, no court of appeal. 
But at any rate it gave to all who held office, and 
were therefore responsible before the public, a voice 
in the direction and a knowledge of what was done. 

This state of things continued for thirty years— 
from the grant of the Charter up to 1848; when a 
doubt was raised by a Member of the Committee 
whether, according to the strict interpretation of the 
Charter, the Members of the Council had a right to 
be present at the meetings of the Committee. On 
this hint one of the Treasurers resolved—acting, we 
presume, under the advice of the Honorary Solicitor 
—to take counsel's opinion. To this proceeding we 
do not object—gentlemen holding offices of trust 
cannot be too scrupulous; but we do object to 
a case being drawn up and counsel's opinion taken 
at the cost of the Society, without instruction, 
direction, or authority from either the Council or 
the Committee. However, counsel decided that 
the objection was good, and of force; and at the 
next meeting, as we have heard, the Members of 
Council who chanced to be present were informed 
of these proceedings, and requested to withdraw. 
They withdrew accordingly :—and there was an end 
of a constitution by which the Society had been 
practically regulated for thirty years. 

There was, however, oneconsequence which had not 
been foreseen. If this interpretation of the Charter 
were correct—if the presence of members of Council 


would make all future proceedings illegal—it must 
follow that their presence at past meetings had made 


past proceedings illegal. The election, therefore, of 
the Committee itself was illegal:—and it remained 
only to get together the members generally and 
petition for a new Charter. 

Now, how under these extraordinary circumstances 
did the Committee proceed? Why, it had stomach 


for all illegalities that concerned only itself— 
|}swallowed them without making mouths, and 
| digested them without even a wry face. Instead 
| of calling a general meeting, the Committee pro- 
ceeded, of its own authority, to act as if it had been 
legally elected; and further, prepared and circulated 
amongst the officers of the Society a list, called a 
| House List, with a recommendation to the members 
to adopt the same at the annual election. This list 
| was adopted:—the parties so recommended were 
|elected. From that hour the whole funds of the 
Society have been absolutely at the disposal of the 
Committee :—neither the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dents, the other twenty members of Council (with 
the exception of the four whom the Committee was 
pleased to select and recommend for election), nor 
any member of the general body has had a knowledge 
even of the disposition of those funds. According 
| to the present reading of the Charter, the members of 
the Council cannot attend the meetings of the Com- 
mittee, nor can the Council meet by itself. ‘There is 
no form by which the Council can be summoned to 
meet :—and therefore, we scarcely need add, it never 
has met. 

Will any man affect to believe that this was 
intended by the law officers of the Crown when 
the Charter was granted? Was it intended that a 
| Council so selected and elected should have not only 
| no power of controul, but no power even to meet as a 
| Council,—no knowledge of the proceedings of the Com- 

mittee,—no knowledge of the appropriation of the 
| funds of the Society? Was the Council created 
|} only to be a nullity? The assumption of any such 
| intention is too absurd for argument: but if the 
| Charter does so decree—if there be some quirk or 
| quibble by which its most emphatic words lose all 
| meaning—some legal poison by which the Com- 
mittee can destroy its very life—why, then it is a 
manifest oversight—some slip of the pen, which de- 
mands to be instantly remedied. 

The Committee, however, not content with thus 
| possessing itself of all power, resolved to exercise 
| that power in the most arbitrary and unconstitutional 
| manner. The Charter, if there be any meaning in 
| it at all, is clear in its directions that members of 
| Council shall be elected from those members ‘“ who 

have previously served for three years at least on the 
| Committee,”"—and members of the Committee from 
| the “members at large.’ Now, as if wantonly to 
| set the laws at detiance, the House List of the Com- 
mittee recommended for election into the Committee 
nine of the members of the Council— and to fill 
| the vacancies thus created in the Council they 
| recommended five of the “members at large”! Of 
| course the parties so nominated were elected. Fur- 
ther, as if to show the hopeless confusion into 
which they had fallen in their utter disregard 
of “ legality"—-while the Charter directs that four 
members of Council shall be elected to serve on 
Committee, the members of Council and Committee 
were elected at one and the same time by one and the 
same act,—the delivering in of the printed House 
List. Our readers will see that it was impossible to 
elect members “out of the Council,”— because it 
was not known, and could not be known, who were 
the members of Council until the names were an- 
nounced by the scrutineers after the election! 

The apology offered for this direct violation of the 
Charter (by electing members of Council into the 
Committee and members of the “body at large” 
into the Council,) was to the effect,—that in this 
way the Committee proposed to bring back into 
active life those senior members of the Society whose 
services under the new interpretation of the law 
would be lost as members of Council. But at such 
a moment, when in deference to a legal quibble the 
Society had been thrown into utter confusion, the 
only question properly before this lawyer-ridden 
Committee was this,—is such a proceeding legal ? 
We have given the words of the Charter :—and each 
| of our readers can answer the question for himself. 
| As the following election was sure to test the 
| sincerity of these professions, we awaited its issue 
| with some curiosity. If the course announced were 
| persevered in, the results would be that one or more 

of those members of Council who had been most 
energetic in protesting against the proceedings of 
| the Committee and in favour of a new Charter must 
| be elected. Did the Committee recommend the 
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next senior members of Council for election int the 
Committee? They did not! Their en an 
contained the names of all the membe 
and four other names selected from “the Members 
at large. Of course, the selection was from th 
members at large,—as this new form foreshadowed, 
and thus it was proved that the reason assigned 
the former occasion was a mere colourable pretert. 

Thus the Committee—on the plea of a tend 
conscience and a profound respect for even a doute. 
ful direction of the Charter—got rid of all controlling 
power, all possibility of interference by the omias 
members of the Society; yet retained its own aan 
of which it had become illegally possessed,—and holds 
it still: and that they might have associated with 
them only such persons as they pleased, they set at 
defiance the clearest and most positive directions of 
the Charter. 

The Committee, we suppose, are acting under the 
advice of the Honorary Solicitor who prepared the 
celebrated Case and took counsel’s opinion on it 
We have never had much faith in the “ opinion” of 
honorary solicitors; and our confidence has not been 
strengthened by the proceedings in this case_ig 
which a Society has for thirty years had the benefit 
of such counsel and advice, and is now informed 
that it has not done one legal act during its whole 
existence. It appears that some of the member 
of Council agree with us; and they resolved, there. 
fore, to have another “ opinion” on the proceedings 
of the Committee. Though by all ordinary rules of 
calculation two counsellors ought to be equal to one 
Treasurer, they did not feel justified in taking such 
“opinion” at the cost of the Society. They therefore 
consulted their own solicitor; and by his direction 
submitted a “case” to a gentleman of high standing 
at the Chancery bar, whose opinion they were assured 
would have weight with the profession. That opinion 
is as follows. We omit names, because it is unpleasant 
to be dragged personally before the public. 

“T apprehend that the election of the Committee 
while the 23rd bye-law remained unrescinded was 
voip. The Committee were elected as a body to 


TS Of Council 


act with the President, Vice-Presidents, Registrars, ’ 


Treasurers, members of Council, and Auditors; and 
not as a body to act with the Registrars and Trea- 
surers alone, as required by the Charter.’’ 

“T am of opinion that after the declared illegality 
of the 23rd bye-law, and the secession of the members 
of the Council, except the four, THz ComMitree was 
NOT LEGALLY CONSTITUTED.” 

“TI consider that the election of Council and 
Committee together by ene and the same list at one 
and the same time IS CONTRARY TO THE TRUE MEAN- 
ING AND INTENT OF THE CHARTER. In order that 
four of the Committee may be elected out of the 
Council, I think the Council should be elected, and 
the result of the election known, before the election 
of the Committee takes place.” 

That we might not needlessly weary our readers, 
we have merely given the “opinion :”—but both Case 
and Opinion were read publicly at the last meeting 
of the Society. Whether such “opinion” will have 
that weight with the profession generally which was 
anticipated, we know not: it had no weight with the 
honorary profession, —for the Honorary Solicitor him- 
self moved that the Chairman should proceed with 
the ordinary business! And without one word of 
reply, comment or explanation,—the ordinary bus- 
ness was proceeded with ! 

The result we have before adverted to,—and now 
repeat. The Committee illegally appointed has 
illegally possessed itself of absolute power,—illegally 
retains that power; and the President, Vice-Pre 
sident, and members of Council know no more of is 
proceedings or of the appropriation of the funds of 
the Society than “the members of the body a 
large”—or the public. , 

There are simple people who may ask,—Where 8 
the practical mischief? Where is the proof of wrong 
done? How can we tell when we know not what 
is done? If the members of the Committee were 
to throw the whole 35,0002. or 40,0002, the pro- 
perty of the Society, into hotchpot, and divide t 
amongst themselves, how could we learn that they 
had done so? Even the Council could not know it 
Of course we are not insinuating that they have 
done—or are ever likely to do—anything of the kind; 


but we state broadly and simply that they may if 
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ease. There is no possible check or control 
ey P nt it. We will go yet further :—we will say 
i] 


1 honourable men may serve on a committee 
ut their presence affording protection against 

Nay, honourable men—or rather 
igourable names—are the very tools with which 
— and jobbers work. There have been great 
nd shameful abuses in the management of the 
\ierary Fund Society. Why may there not be 
ach again? There were honourable men on the 
Cummittee when these occurred—as there are now; 
ne, indeed, who are officers of the Society now 
yee officers then. We throw no censure on those 
gatlemen; but it is for others, if any such there be, 
iho assert that like abuses cannot occur now, to ex- 
shin how under the circumstances here stated they 
curred before. 
We will next week offer a comparative analysis 
sthe published balance-sheet of the Literary Fund. 
The balance-sheet says little,—-but enough to enable 
sto form some opinion as to the management of 
Society and its tendency. 


with 
fggrant abuses. 





we 





FOLK-LORE. 


The “ Mauthe Doog.” 

Most of the readers of Sir Walter Scott are 
squainted with the Mauthe Doog—for centuries an | 
ishabitant of Peel Castle in the Isle of Man. This 
geature, in the form of an enormous dog—black, | 
duggy and gigantic—_was observed to issue nightly 
fom a subterranean passage leading to the guard- 
yom, to which it returned with the dawn of morning, 
wadering over the sands in search of prey during 
thenight. This circumstance, says Waldron in his | 
desription of the Isle of Man, “ made them look 
upon this place as its peculiar residence.” Above a 
century ago, one of the garrison having, in a drunken 
folic, ventured to confront it alone — determined, 
as he said, “ to try whether it were dog or devil,”"— 
mtumed shortly afterwards speechless, and died 
within three days in the greatest agonies. “The | 
Mauthe Doog was never after seen in the castle, | 
wr would any one go through that passage, for which | 
mason it was closed up.’’ “This accident,” says 
Waldron, “‘ I heard attested by several, but espe- 
tally by an old soldier, who assured me he had | 

| 
| 
| 
| 





gen it oftener than he had hairs on his head.” 

Though thus walled out of his castle, the Doog 
dil haunts the neighbourhood, and (with singu- | 
uly good taste for so uncouth a creature) may be 
net with taking moonlight rambles across the | 
Duddon Sands and Morecambe Bay. A year or 
troago I spent some months in this neighbourhood 
it a most picturesque and unsophisticated little 
witering-place, called Silverdale, near the head of the | 
ty. Here, after a day’s ramble spent in sketching | 

| 
| 
| 





hotanizing, I used sometimes to enjoy an evening's 
gssip over a turf fire with an old “ statesman,” one 
f those small landed proprietors common in the | 
North who can claim an uninterrupted descent from | 
fither to son for centuries—many of them having | 
mained on the paternal estate from generation to 
generation since the Saxon era. The dangerous 
ture of the Lancaster sands is well known, and 
weidents have frequently happened to parties cross 
ig them without a guide, as the high tides rise | 
very rapidly (with what is technically called a bore), | 
ad the channel of the river is perpetually changing | 
leaving in its place a quicksand. It is on these 
tcasions that the Mauthe Doog is said to prowl 
wer the broad sands; and the concurrent traditions | 
ad actual testimony of the whole district assert that | 
the night before one of these fatal accidents his un- | 
atthly howlings have been heard over the whole | 
extent of the bay,— 
Sagacious of his quarry from a-far. 
My venerable old friend, who with his agricultural | 
pursuits united the occupation of a fisherman, assured 
me that he had himself often heard this warning | 
Yoee: and mentioned amongst others the following | 
instance, — 
It was a clear summer's night thirty or forty years | 
4g0, that he was out on the bay with three comrades, 
Pusuing their avocation, when this creature’s voice 
was heard—first distant, then gradually drawing | 
hearer, sometimes howling above their heads, some- | 
mes appearing to come from below the sands | 


| however, in vain; Wicked Will, though twice dragged 


| way to turn,—he struggled again into deep water, and 





prevalent in the neighbourhood of Manchester,—but 


under their feet;—then it became like the roaring of 
waves mingled with groans and shrieks. They dis- 
tinctly heard “Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” repeated 
several times. “I tell the tale, as twas told to me.” 
The old man declared that they could not be mis- 
taken, they knew the sound of old,—it could not be 
thunder,—it could not be the sea,—it could not be 
any noise on land, They were many miles from 
the shore, the tide was out, and the night was calm 
and moonlight. On their return home in the morn- 
ing, they found that the same sounds had been 
heard at intervals throughout the night by those on 
shore. In expectation of some boding catastrophe, 
numbers of the scattered population assembled on 
the beach. In the village of Warton, a few miles 
distant, lived a wild and dissipated young fellow 
known by the sobriquet of “ Wicked Will.” Wicked 
Will had gone over to Ulverstone fair with some of 
his companions, where they had spent the night in 
tippling. In the morning, having loitered on their 
way, they reached the beach after the usual time 
of crossing. Wicked Will, however, resisted every 
persuasion to remain; and with drunken obstinacy | 
swore he would cross though the devil himself should 
come to fetch him. When they had reached within 
a couple of miles of the opposite shore,—the tide 
was rapidly coming up,—the line of channel was 
covered with water, and they soon got out of their 
depth. The guide, who had seen them from a 
distance, galloped across to help them; and the 
fishermen, who were watching on the shore, came 
with ropes and boats to their assistance. All was, 





out of the current, was too bewildered to know which 


was drowned. He was buried in Warton Church- 
yard; where, I am told, there is a gravestone on the 
western side recording his death. This is but one of 
many instances which are vouched for by hundreds, 
and implicitly believed. I should add, however, 
that they have latterly become very rare; and, in- 
deed, as my informant very naively added, the 
creature seems “ to ha’ part gi’en up o° late.” Should 
Mr. Stephenson succeed in carrying out his bold 
project of a railway across the head of the Bay, he 
will probably be entirely driven away from his so 
long accustomed haunts. E. F. 
The “ Mauthe Doog” in the preceding legend is 
obviously connected with the Wutendes Heer of | 
German superstition,—of which “The Wild Hunts- | 
man,” made familiar to English readers by Weber's 
‘Der Freischiitz, is the most familiar type. The | 
howling or bellowing of dogs at night is regarded as 
a bad omen by the peasantry in every part of England. 





LINCOLNSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Wedding Custom, 


Amongst the many superstitions of the county of | 
Lincoln there is one not yet noticed in your Folk- | 
Lore. When a bride leaves the house to be married | 
they wash the flags at the entrance of the house,—and | 
the first single lady who enters afterwards will be the 
next married. 


Bees. 
At all weddings and funerals they give a piece of 


| the wedding-cake or funeral-biscuit to the bees, in- 


forming them at the same time of the name of the party 
married or dead. If the bees do not know of the | 
former, they become very irate and sting everybody 
within their reach; and if they are ignorant of the | 
latter they become sick and many of them die. 


Charm for the Removal of Warts. 
The idea that warts may be charmed away is very 


the possessors of the valuable secret are generally 
unwilling to part with it. The following method 
was told me by an old man of upwards of seventy 
years of age; who states that he has often tried it, 
and that it has almost always proved successful. 
First, count the warts to be removed,—and then on a | 
piece of thin twine make a corresponding number of 

loose knots. Touch each wart with one of the knots; | 
and place the twine in a stagnant pool of water or 

any other place where it will rapidly decompose,— 

saying at the same time these words, “ There is none | 
to redeem it beside thee.” H. 


Another Charm for the Removal of Warts. 
In that part of Ross-shire commonly known as the 
Black Isle it is popularly believed that warts are in- 


fallibly cured by rubbing the part affected secretly 
against the body of a man who has had the misfor- 


tune, after marriage, to become the father of an 
illegitimate child. J. Mac Comsiz. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Saragossa. 

Ir is hardly possible, I should imagine, to meet 
with a more striking and unmistakeable lesson on the 
value of free institutions, even in their most stunted 
and modified form, than that presented to the tra- 
veller who passes from the Basque provinces and 
Navarre into Arragon. It is in truth one of those 
which he who runs may read. It may be, that some 
have marked causes and consequences in the world’s 
history so little, or so amiss, as not to understand that 
the smiling and comparatively prosperous Basque 
peasant and the scowling Arragonese savage are as 
they are, and what they are, in consequence of the 
ancient and jealously guarded “ fueros” of the one 
and the crushing despotism which has for so many 
ages blasted the other. But that such a difference 
exists, all must have observed who have seen the two 
districts. The green hills of “the provinces”—as 
the Basque country is called par excellence—once 
left behind us, and the arid plains and naked wastes of 
hungry Arragon once entered,—adieu to the upright 
jaunty gait and the stalwart elastic forms nourished on 


| adaily mid-day ration of beans and bacon and a morn- 


ing and evening meal of bread and milk, the usual 
fare of the Basque peasantry,—adieu to the courteous 
salutation, the gay holiday dances, and the merry 
sound of the village fife and drum,—adieu to the clean 
cookery and decent inns of the privileged corner of 
Spain! Instead of all this, we pass amid the gaunt 
forms of poverty, want and savagery, typified in the 
peculiarly repulsive features and manners of the 
Arragonese labourers,—and are met every moment 
by evidences of their low position in the scale of civi- 
lization. 

Having returned to Bayonne from a first excursion 
into “the provinces,”"—of which I sent you some 
account in a former letter,weagain started thence by 
a road recently opened, or at least recently rendered 
carriageable, to Pampeluna, the capital of Navarre. 
This route, far preferable to the old longer but much 
less hilly way by Tolosa, passes through the fertile 
valley of the Bastan, climbing two spurs of the 
Pyrenees,—first the Maia chain to get into the valley, 
and then that of Relate to get out of it. All this 
district, especially that of the Relate chain, is very 
pretty; chiefly owing to the magnificent beech and 
oak woods, and the mixture of grey cliffs and crags here 
and there peering out from among them. As Pam- 
peluna is neared the country becomes less interesting ; 
and the immediate neighbourhood of the city is 
ugly,—low rolling hills, brown and partly barren. 
The town itself is a clean, well built, inhabitable little 
city,—far more characteristically Spanish than St. 
Sebastian,—with an extremely pretty “alameda” 
(i.e. promenade) called “La Taconera,” and a com- 
fortable and clean little inn on the fine Plaza del Cas- 
tillo. Cheap and well supplied also it must be,—since 
one may live well on all the fat of the land in the best 
room of the hotel for four francs a day, everything 
included. The Cathedral is small; and more re- 
markable, to those familiar with the rest of Europe 
and newly arrived in Spain, for the peculiarities of 
its arrangement and the practices of its worshippers 
than for anything else. A leading feature in Spanish 
churches is always the “ retablo,"—a huge erection 
of carving, gilding and painting in wood or stone, 
rising immediately behind the high altar, generally 
to the height of the roof. This “retablo” is often very 
handsome in its way; but to those acquainted with 
the fine churches of the North of Europe, it must 
ever appear a miserable substitute for the beautiful 
east window or windows which it supersedes. The 
Lady-chapel, together with the range of chapels 
circling behind the high altar, which form so ex- 
quisitely beautiful a featurein many of our cathedrals, 
is almost always wanting in the north.of Spain;— 
possibly because the entire church is but a Lady- 
chapel in this land of ultra-Marialatry. Thus the 


| “retablo” generally forms the eastern extremity of the 
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building. The inclosed choir is often an eye-sore in 
our churches :—it is yet more so in those of Spain. 
Placed generally farther from the altar, it is often 
near the west end of the nave; and consists of a 
solidly walled inclosure, which blocks up and em- 
barrasses the perspective of the church sadly. It is 
shut in at the eastern end by an iron railing — reja” 
—often magnificently worked, with a gate in the 
middle opposite to the altar. From this gate to the 
altar, often a distance of more than a third of the 
entire church, a passage inclosed by a double railing 
some four feet high leads. This passage thus par- 
titioned off and secured from the laity serves for the 
constant processional marching to and fro from the 
choir to the altar of the officiating clergy. On either 
side of this railed passage is the favourite place for 
the females of the congregation, and it is usually 
floored to accommodate their habit of squatting on the 
ground during the service. And next at Pampeluna 
may be observed that genuine pagan practice which 
has descended unadulterated from ante-Christian 
times, together with so many other less palpably un- 
disguised remnants of the old religion of the country, 
—the custom of offering loaves or meal to the manes 
of deceased relatives for the purpose of getting them, 
as it is now phrased, out of Purgatory. Meantime, 
these offerings more obviously help to keep the offi- 
ciating priest therefrom :—for he sends a chorister 
round with a sack to collect them all, at a certain 
part of the service, and they are carried off—to be 
seen no more by profane eyes. Most of the fair 
mourners, who placed these offerings before them 
as they squatted on the floor, brought with them 
also four huge red wax candles, with a like num- 
ber of brass candlesticks, which they lighted and 
arranged symmetrically before them on black rugs, 
also brought to church with them. All this appa- 
ratus filled large baskets, which the worshippers as 
they arrived, having looked around and chosen their 
ground—an unoccupied space, that is, large enough 
for their purpose—proceeded to unpack most me- 
thodically, twitching a corner here and a corner there, 
till the rug was spread to their liking, arranging and 
re-arranging their offerings and their candles, and 
often rising, after they had completed their prepara- 
tions and knelt down, to retouch some article which 
seemed not set out to the best advantage. 

On quitting the church, I was no little amused at a 
placard aftixed to the door containing a most charac- 
teristically Spanish bookseller’s puff, of a kind wholly 
unknown, mirabile dictu ! to Paternoster Row. After 
duly advertising the title and price of a History of a 
certain image of the Virgin, and of the miracles which 
it performed, the publisher stated, that by the Bishop’s 
authority he was enabled to promise forty days’ in- 
dulgence for each of the eighty sections composing 
the work to all purchasers who should devoutly read 
the same! 

The road from Pampeluna to Tudela, a town 
situated on the Ebro and on the borders of the pro- 
vince of Arragon, is wholly uninteresting. The first 
part lies through a country covered previously to the 
war of independence with ilex woods, but now naked. 
The latter half passes through some of the most 
miserable country it was ever my lot to look on. 
Wide tracts of utterly naked reddish brown gravel, 
and deserts covered with thinly sprinkled tufts of 
coarse parched couch, constituted a great part of it. 
In this district—which when we passed over it had 
not seen rain for eight months—water is fertility, 
food and wealth, and the want of it utter barrenness, 
distress and starvation. Wherever there are the 
means of irrigation and sufficient industry and skill 
to turn them to account, the soil brings forth abun- 
dantly. 

The traveller may, if he please, proceed by dili- 
gence in about thirty hours from Pampeluna to 
Saragossa. But itis better, if he be not too much 
alarmed at the prospect of a bug-haunted bed at 
Tudela, to quit the coach there, and to proceed the 
next or some following morning to Saragossa by the 
boat which plies on the “ Imperial Canal” between 
that city and Tudela. He will start at 4 a.m, and 
arrive about 2 p.m. at his destination. 

Undeterred by broiling heat by day and little rest 
by night, we remained three days before proceeding 
to Saragossa, for the sake of visiting the little known 
and curious old city of Tarazona, situated some 
twelve miles to the south of Tudela. It is a city of 


about twelve thousand souls, accessible only by roads 
scarcely to be traversed by other wheels than those 
ofa cart. A huge kind of ponderous gig, consisting 
of a high canopied seat, which had been gaudy in 
some former century with scarlet velvet and yellow 
silk, and which we conjectured to have whilom formed 
the throne of some Moorish king perhaps, raised on 
two enormous wheels and lashed behind a tall vig- 
orous mule, did, it is true—the driver walking or run- 
ning by the side the while—convey us thither, with no 
other mishap than a few bruises and sore bones, in 
four hours. Once there, the recollection of the past 
four hours of misery and of the other four to be en- 
countered on our return were forgotten in the ex- 
citement and interest of gazing about us. The day 
of our arrival chanced to be that of St. Albert, the 
patron of the labourers in this part of the world; and 
we were just in time to see the procession in his 
honour coming from the Cathedral. The grave 
authorities in ancient red velvet gowns and bearing 
huge gilt maces went first; and then a crowd of 
peasants all in their best, dancing, screaming, and 
whirling sticks in a manner much calculated to re- 
mind one of an Indian war dance. The position of 
the decaying old brick town on a precipitous bluff, 
washed at its base by the river Queyles, is exceed- 
ingly picturesque. The ruins of the Moorish alcazar 
occupy the summit; but the more modern though 
very ancient bishop’s palace, a strange irregular mass 
of grey brick, highly ornamented, with medallion 
heads and arabesque looking brickwork, is the most 
prominent object in the view of the town. The 
Cathedral, though strongly marked in many portions 
| of the building by Moorish characteristics, is for the 
| most part Gothic; and belongs to that rich period 
; when the abundance of wealth poured into Spain 
| from the recently discovered treasures of the New 
; World encouraged the most lavish expenditure of 


| labour in ornament and finish. Countless sums were 





| more especially bestowed on ecclesiastical edifices; 
covering the solid walls with the most exquisite lace- 
| work of sculptured stone,—often probably in the 
| hope that such an employment of part of the wealth 
acquired beyond the seas by means that irked the 
| owner’s conscience might buy off the punishment 
| which the sinner himself deemed his righteous due. 
The small Cathedral of Tarazona is a curious spe- 
jcimen of this reckless expenditure of wealth and 
jlabour. Sculptured frieze and fretted pinnacle, 
| delicately turned arch and exquisitely chiselled 
| column, have been multiplied as if for the purpose 
| of expending as much labour as possible on a given 
|space. The result is, a whole, strange, quaint, and 
|irregular in the extreme,—but rich in picturesque 
bits and artistic effects of light and shade almost 
| beyond any building I ever saw; unless it be, indeed, 
| St. Mark’s at Venice,—of which, I hardly know why, 
this queer old church at once reminded both me and 
my companion. 

On our return to Tudela in the evening, the scene 
at our host's supper table was a most amusing and 
intensely Spanish one. The guests were in number 
about four and twenty, including two ladies, the mother 
and sister of an officer in the army, who was travelling 
with them. Morethan one fat Navarrese farmer there 
might have represented Sancho Panza to the life; 
while the officer just mentioned was quite rueful of 
countenance enough, only rather too short, to have 
personified the immortal Knight. No two things, so 
nearly the same can differ so mach asa table d’héte in 
France and one—especially at a small town, as here— 
in Spain. Ifthe principal matter in a dinner be the 
food placed before you, the French affair is very 
much superior. But if regard be had to the society, 
the Spanish table is entitled to as decided a pre- 
ference. Not that even in that respect the outward 
appearance is in favour of Spain. A far more un- 
broken array of “decent” coats and of irreproach- 
able hats—duly exhibited on the heads of their re- 
spective proprietors—will be found at the French 
| table. Many a light jacket, many an unkerchiefed 
| throat, and very possibly below the salt more than 
| one pair of shirt-sleeves may be seen at a Spanish 
|} inn supper. But no gross-feeding bagman bolting a 
| hurried meal will snatch the dish from which you 
| are about to help yourself. There will be no danger 
| of hearing conversation calculated to make a modest 
| woman blush or an honest man indignant. Nor will 
| a foreigner have to swallow a silent meal, while all 
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are talking around him on topics in which 


h 
take no interest. A stranger at a Spanish table 9 





probably find the company all vying with each other there 
like so many courteous hosts, in endeavouring to gy I yait to the 
the honours of the country to him. More especially s the m¢ 
if a lady be in the case will the most respectfy : by 
attention be paid. Among themselves, it Seems ag if ninghat- 
strangers who never saw each other before make a¢ We wn 
quaintance, and set themselves on easy termsof familia jocument: 
joking and bantering much more easily and quick) ae ple | 
than their neighbours north of the Pyrenees, And Huse at 
if, for the good fortune of the foreigner, there chanee wa ere! 
to be an Andalusian present, he is sure in fiye Minutes aie old 
to be the joke-master general to the whole com y. Bol may 
If, however, a grave retenue or moderated voice be The doct 
deemed essential to decorum and respectability, the en Wi 
visitor must not hope for it at such a table as I an om 
describing. Every one screams his joke across the HB tut the 
table, and laughs his laugh without stint. The host # bushels. 
presses you to fill your glass,—and permits himself @ fdward | 
a jesting admonition to a water-drinking lady, whom ancient d 
he adjures to forswear all thin potation, ~ son, were 
It was towards the end of such a supper at Tudela, ty notice 
when the fruit and liqueurs had been put upon the yard th 
table and most of the convives had produced their jeposited 
“ cigarillos,” that an incident occurred calculated tp not where 
complete the character of the scene in sucha manner [jar that 
that nothing might be wanting to our specimen then ste 
of Spanish life. Suddenly, amid the chaos of perty of 
tongues, a man entered ;—the host rose, and yielded The si 
to him his seat at table, and there was a cry of. f ce 
“Silence for the Administrador !” This gentleman pe ay 
was nothing else than the coach-office director, who rele 
had come to make a communication to the company, : ea 
All the chattering ceased immediately; and then it ey 
was announced with all beseeming gravity that no- ~ ir 
tice had been received of the fact that a band of . ae 
twelve or fourteen brigands were lurking in the hills eo 
between Tudela and Pampeluna,—and that there "The 3 
was every reason to suppose they would attack that Sir 
the coach which was to start for the latter ual tou 
town at eleven that night! The faces of a ; itorie 
good many at table became somewhat longer at new 
this news; as the majority of those at supper were the Cou 
about to travel with the diligence to Pampeluna, shereal 
and probably with full purses,—for it was just before allant 
the Pampeluna fair. The director then announced 9 & on his 
that he had four “ guardias civiles” at his disposition; ie expe 
and that he proposed separating the passengers from e losis 
the baggage, and sending the latter in a second = t 
coach with the guards. This to me appeared a most Compa 
senseless plan,—dividing the force, and for no very out the 
intelligible purpose. So thought a few of the pas winal t 
sengers :—and a lively debate ensued. The majority, impossi 
however, were in favour of the director's plan; which J juth ¢ 
was eventually adopted,—with what ultimate result fearfull 
I know not. The fact, however, of a band of robbers 
being in the country between Pampeluna and Tudela The 
was certain enough; for they had been surprised by Eq. t 
the civil force a short time before in a mill,—upon August 
which occasion two of the gang had been captured. anny 
One of the “ guardias civiles” was killed in the en- Taypt 
counter by one of the men taken :—and the murderer Paw 
had been executed for the crime at Tudela a couple J tome 
of days before we arrived there. theten 
All this was “exceedingly gratifying — naturally a 
so,” as being Spanish, characteristic—and so forth; J yu th: 
but we were not sorry that the banditti were known J cannot 
to be in the country through which we had to valk 
instead of in that which we were about to traverse. = 
We departed by the canal boat at four the next morm- @ is not 
ing—and as my letter is already fully long enough,1 § o the 
must defer anything I may haveto say about Saragossa pares 
to another occasion, — contenting myself for the distinc 
present with the fact, that we arrived there in due J witho 
course, after traversing a detestably ugly country, - 
through which the canal runs, without let or hit- J into ¢ 
drance of any kind. TAT. Ht, 
tw 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. one 
Tue meeting of the British Association, we may @ IAI 
remind our readers, opens at Birmingham next week. I find 
Next Saturday we shall commence our accusto wa 
report of its proceedings, with the President's Speech. ty 
The Sections will assemble on Thursday, as Th 
and continue their meetings till the Tuesday follow- = 
ing inclusive.—We take this opportunity of repeat alg 
ing to members our hint of the desirableness of being dent 
prepared with abstracts of their several papers, by fj but 
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f insuring the accuracy of our reports. — 
the intended excursions, we hope it is true 
ill be on this occasion a repetition of the 


wait to the coal mines at Dudley,—which formed one 


on 
= ham, 
-* understand that in May last various ancient 
jocuments were discovered in a vaulted chamber at 
de side of the original entrance to the Chapter 
House at Westminster. This apartment—which is 
ma level with the chamber of the Pix—is a portion 
ofthe old Anglo-Norman structure of the Abbey,— 
i may have formed part of the ancient Treasury. 
The documents so discovered were probably for- 
n when the records were removed from the 
Treasury to the Chapter House. We are informed 
that the quantity found would make two or three 
els. They were chiefly writs of the time of 
Bivard the Third; but it is said that numerous 
acient deeds, with pendent seals in good prescrva- 
tion, were found at the same time.—We are induced 
to notice this circumstance because we have not yet 
yard that the documents in question have been 
deposited in the Chapter House. Indeed, we know 
wot where they may be;—but we should be glad to 
har that the Deputy-Keeper of the Records has 
ken steps to ascertain whether they are the pro- 
pty of the nation or of the Dean and Chapter. 


most interesting objects in the circuit em- 
py the Association on its last visit to Bir- 


The silence of the oracles in answer to the plead- 

of an anxious inquiry is in some instances an 
mswer almost as significant as an adverse oracle 
iedivered interms. The tidings few and far between 
that reach us from the region of the iceberg have 
none of them the name of Sir John Franklin written 
m their cold and melancholy records. Nothing 
occurs to thaw the secret which, like everything clse 
in those latitudes, seems frozen up beyond our ken. 
—The Montreal Courier of August the 16th mentions 
that Sir George Simpson had returned from his an- 
mal tour of inspection through the Hudson’s Bay 
jaritories and north-western settlements of that 
continent. “ We learn with regret from him,” says 
the Courier, “ that no clue had been obtained to the 
thereabouts of the late Sir John Franklin and his 
gllant companions. Sir John Richardson, indeed, 
son his way back from the frozen regions, and may 
beexpected in Montreal early in September. His 
exploring party will, however, continue their search 
under the orders of Dr. Rae, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Sir John’s second in command, through- 
outthe summer. Although it would be almost cri- 
nal to abandon hope in such an enterprise, it is 
impossible to conceal from oneself the unwelcome 
tuth, that the chances of a successful issue become 
farfully diminished by the lapse of time.” 

The following extract of a letter from A. C. Harris, 
Ey. to S. Birch, Esq., dated Alexandria, 16th of 
August, 1849—and relating to the discovery of an 
amcient Papyrus, containing part of the Liad, in 
Egypt—has been communicated to us.— 

Since I had the pleasure of writing to you last, I have 
purchased a very interesting papyrus, which became known 
ome by a note from the Rev. E. Winder, our chaplain, of 
thetenor following. ‘ The bearer of this note has a curious 
Greek MS. which he tells me he found in the hand of a 
mummy at Manfalout. It may perhaps be of more use to 
you than to me, and I therefore send him to you with it. I 
annot get him to fix a price, and | do not know how 
value it myself.” I pass on to the description of the 
papyrus. reached me, is 
The paper 


Its whole length, as it has 
about three feet, and it is ten inches broad. 
8 not of the best sort, and is so impregnated with the oil 
of the bitumen that the letters are scarcely darker than the 
sound upon which they are written, and it is only by 
studying particular lights that the writing becomes at all 


tistinct to be read. If the naphtha could be driven off 
without injuring the writing, all difficulty would be re- 
Moved except that the characters are strange and compli- 
tated by grammatical signs which sometimes seem to run 
into the letters. A tracing may still be made in a strong 
light, but it would be a long and tedious process. 

There are seven pages of Greek writing, with an interval 
between each page, as in my papyrus containing the ora- 
tion of Hyperides; and below the last page there is written 
IAIAAOS ¥. Turning, then, to the 18th book of the Niad, 
Ifind that the papyrus commences with the 311th and ends 
With the 616th, or last, line of that book. At the beginning 
of this letter you will find a tracing of the first two and last 
two lines, 

The several pages contain as follows: page 1 lines 311 to 

3 Page 2, 356 to 406; page 3, 407 to 451; page 4, 452 to 
44; page 5, 495 to 539; page 6, 540 to 584; page 7, 585 to 
616. Lines 360, 459, 508, 577, and 608 are omitted, evi- 

tly by mistake, from the body of their respective pages,— 
lutare supplied in the margin above or below them ; lines 


381, 427, and 441, also omitted, are, from a like inadver- 
tence, absent altogether. 

The man who sold me this papyrus declares that he has 
delivered all that he found, except a few broken pieces 
which he did not consider to be of any money value. If 
this be true, I fear that he has thrown away half the book. 

The recent death of Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, an an- 
tiquary well known in the north of England, must 
not be allowed to pass without a few words of notice 
at our hands. He was the son of Cuthbert Sharpe 
and Susanna Crosby, the sister of Brass Crosby, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1771,—who was, during 
his mayoralty, imprisoned in the Tower for vindi- 
cating the free publication of Parliamentary debates. 
Sir Cuthbert was educated at the school of the late 
Dr. Burney, at Greenwich,— and subsequently 
studied at the University of Edinburgh. He visited 
France at the peace of Amiens; on the rupture of 
which he became included in the list of détenus,— 
and remained a prisoner on parole for some years, 
Eventually settling at Hartlepool, he became mayor 
of that town; and was knighted on presenting to the 
Prince Regent an address from the Corporation in 
1816. In 1823 he was appointed collector of Cus- 
toms at the port of Sunderland,—and in 1845 was 
promoted to the same office at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Sir Cuthbert was the author of the ‘ History of 
Hartlepool,’—* Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569,’ 
—a ‘Memoir of Brass Crosby,,—* The Bishopric 
Garland,’—and other antiquarian works. He was 
the intimate friend of Mr. Surtees, of Mainsforth, 
the historian of the county of Durham,—to whom he 
is said to have rendered much valuable assistance in 
the progress of his work. Sir Cuthbert Sharpe died 
at Newcastle on the 17th of August, at the age of 
It is understood that he has left an extensive 
collection of MSS., chiefly relating to the history of 
the county of Durham. 

The Paris papersannounce the death, at St. Cloud, 
in the sixty-second year of his age, of Sir Graves 
Chamney Haughton, Fellow of the Royal Society in 
England and a member of the National Institute of 
France. Sir Graves Haughton passed a portion of 
his life in India; where he published an edition of 
the ‘Laws of Menu’ in Sanscrit, with an English 
translation revised upon that of Sir William Jones, 
and other works on oriental literature. The Journal 
des Débats says that he had for years been engaged 
on a work in which he proposed to explain in detail 
his views on specific languages and on language in 
general :—an Introduction to which he published in 
1837 under the title ofan ‘ Inquiry on the Nature of 
Language.’ 

The same papers announce the premature death, 
at the age of 27, by cholera, of M. A. Fonteyraud, a 
writer of great promise of the English school of 
Political Economy. He had translated Ricardo into 
French, with notes which had obtained for him an 
early reputation, 

The American papers report the death of the 
oldest of the statesmen of the Union, Mr. Albert 
Gallatin—known for his long devotion to literary 
interests and pursuits, and who filled for some years 
the chair of French Literature in Harvard University. 

One by one, the men who have saved themselves 
from the many wrecks that have been made in the 
wide revolutionary tempest are coming in to this 
their common haven of refuge. To these safe and 
hospitable shores turn all “the strong swimmers in 
their agony.” There is something in the confidence 
with which this universal appeal is made to British 
sympathy that awakens an answering generosity 
equal to the occasion—and something in the sense 
of the immunity which through all these troubled 
times we have owed to our free institutions (imper- 
fectly developed as in many respects they are) that 
converts our gratitude to the gain of the victims of 
the storm. A committee has been formed in London 
to relieve the destitution of the refugees who have 
fled from the restoration in Rome. The appeal rests 
on a basis far wider than the political, They who 
ditter as to the principles which these men are 
heggared for defending may yet look upon them in 
the large feeling of philanthropy in this hour of their 
distress. Many who will not avow their cause are 
yet willing witnesses to the courage—and better 
still, the noble moderation—with which they main- 
tained it. Such men, now that the cause is lost 
will give its due weight to the conduct. The readers 
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cians: but Italy by a thousand ties appeals to all 
our sympathies—and these suffering men, even we 
may say, are not the least worthy of her sons. 

The Goethe Centenary seems to have been a 
failure in the German towns. The promoters have 
found it impossible to get up the amount of enthu- 
siasm on which the success of a demonstration 
like this depends. Whether in calmer days the 
name of Goethe would have been a spell potent 
enough to conjure up the earnest spirits of a universal 
jubilee cannot be decided on the authority of the 
present failure. The minds of men in Germany have 
of late gone through such varieties of excitement, that 
appeals made even toa deep-seated sympathy are 
for the moment without their natural force. In all 
the hundred years since Goethe was born there has 
not probably been a time in which the conditions 
have been so unfavourable for celebrating that event as 
the present. At Berlinand at Frankfort—high quar- 
ters as they should have been of such a celebration 
—the affair was “ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” In 
these days when society is moved in all its depths, 
there is no room for individualisms. Chateaubriand 
—who had been making years of preparation for an 
apotheosis, and himself inspected the getting-up of 
some of the properties,—slipped out of the world un- 
seen at last. Men were too busy to enact the drama 
for which he had written some of the parts.—Goethe 
was born two years too late for such part of his glory 
as depended on this centenary observance. He 
must wait another hundred years. Society will per- 
haps have settled its bases by that time. Meantime, 
the credentials of Goethe are of a kind that will not 
decay. They will keep forthe next centenary.—We 
must not omit to mention that the Germans in Man- 
chester got up a festival celebration of this birthday, 
—and that the Englishmen of the same town gave 
it a cosmopolitan character by their presence. 

There is no fact which we record with more plea- 
sure, as at once evidence of a civilization already 
reached and the certain foundation of a higher civi- 
lization to be achieved, than the planting of a public 
institution for intellectual objects in the heart of a 
toiling population. Such institutions are thetrue Trees 
of Liberty—on which the fruit grows surely and 
abundantly, and where men learn to see and under- 
stand the quality of ripeness ere they pluck and eat. 
The fruits of freedom flourish best on grafts into the 
tree of knowledge.— We are glad, then, to mention 
a movement of this kind which is progressing under 
the most favourable auspices, as we are given to 
understand, in the large and busy borough of Sal- 
ford. The Mayor and Corporation having resolved 
to establish, under the provisions of Mr. Ewart's 
Act, a public Museum and Library accessible to all 
classes of society—as a means of promoting the 
moral, social and intellectual condition of the people 
at large—and the Town Council having resolved to 
do all which the Act empowers for the permanent 
maintenance and usefulness of the undertaking—an 
association of gentlemen in the town, of all shades 
of opinion, has come forward to their aid. The work, 
thus undertaken as the universal expression and 
satisfaction of a social want, is sure to be well done; 
and we hope to see the example of its success sti- 
mulating all the large communities throughout the 
kingdom to assist in carrying out the wholesome 
spirit of Mr. Ewart’s bill. 

We may take the opportunity which the mention 
of this new institution affords of recording the pow- 
erful co-operation and consequent success by which 
the as yet short career of the Ipswich Museum has 
been attended. This establishment was founded, our 
readers may remember, in December 18 17, towards 
the free instruction of the working classes in the 
science of Natural History, by providing for them 
a good museum, library, lectures and classes. The 
object was no sooner known than cordial offers of 
co-operation came from the most eminent natural- 
ists :_and the promises so made have been liberally 
fulfilled as opportunities allowed. We may mention, 
that Mr. George Ransome, the honorary secretary of 
the Ipswich Museum, impressed with a sense of the 
disinterested assistance of these eminent persons 
in a cause which he has much at heart, has been 
induced to present to the members of the insti- 
tution the portraits of the gentlemen to whom 
they largely owe its success as at once a tribute 





of the Atheneum know well that we are not politi- 





and a record. The persons commemorated are 
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the Bishop of Norwich, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
the Prince of Canino, Messrs. Yarrell, Gould, Hens- 
low, Foster, Bowerbank, Lee, Jardine, Kirby, Wal- 
lich, and many others of mark, It was originally 
intended to have confined the issue of these prints 
to the members of the Museum; but so many appli- 


cations have been made for copies by the friends of 


those whose portraits have been taken that it has 
been determined to issue a limited number of large 
India proofs—the profit arising from the sale to be 
devoted to the funds of the institution. The drawings 
are made by Mr. Maguire—of whose talents we have 
often had before to report favourably :—and though it 
belongs properly to our Fine-Art department,—yet 
being here on the subject, we will say that they well 
sustain his reputation. The heads are all well drawn 
—with a true perception of the several individuali- 
ties. They are touched with spirit—yet executed 
with delicacy and elaboration. 

DIORAMA, REGE PARK. —Now Exhibiting, the 
VALLEY of ROSENLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the effects 
of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH 
of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the gradations of 


Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. The Grand 
Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform ina both Pic- 


tures. Upen from Ten till Six 








Eleven to Five, and every Evening, EXCEPT 
RDAY’, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, — First Series of 
DISSOLVING VIEWS illustrating ROME, with a Description 
embracing the most interesting points connected with the subject, 
Daily at Half-past Four, and in the Evening at a Quarter to Ten 
o’chock.—LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, by Mr. J. M. Ashley, 
Daily at Half-past Three, and in the Evening at Nine o’clock.— 
LECTURES, with EXPERIMENTS, by Dr. Bachhoftner, on the 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, Daily at Two o’ck "he 
CHROMATROPE.—Exhibition of the OXY-HYDRO¢ I 
CROSCOPE.— DIVER and DIVING BELL. — Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-price. 





Open Daily from 
SATU 











THE SEASONS. 
In vernant ways the hiding violets blow, 
The cuckoo calls, the blackbird whistles loud : 
The golden days of summer come and go, 
And swift mght passeth quiet like a cloud 
Luminous-edged, between their set and rise : 
Thereafter, in the early twilights soon 
A gentle gleam of cornfields round us lies, 
And by and by the glorifying moon : 
Last, winter rushes up with whistling darts, 
And smiteth the old year with its death, 
And maketh frozen Lapland in men’s hearts 
That melt and thaw at Spring’s delicious breath : 
And safe by blazing hearths from cruel skies, 
The new-born year like pitied foundling lies. 





Screntiric Gossir.—In the great ‘‘ Exposition” 
of the products of industry in Paris one of the 
most interesting features was the attempt to place 
before the public in the most striking manner the 
scientific applications which had within the few past 
years been made to purposes of the utmost utility. 
Enormous lenses and spherical mirrors illustrated 
the applications of optics to the construction of 
lighthouses along the French coast. Human ana- 
tomy, exhibiting all the great vital functions—with 
illustrative specimens of the progression of animal 
organization—was developed by the incomparable 
models of Auzoux and others. The philosophy of 
mechanics was in the same way most completely 
exemplified, — and the perfection of mechanical 
science shown by the introduction of every variety 
of engine, crane, Xc., as they are actually employed. 
—The Birmingham Exhibition embraces a very satis- 
factory display of the results of our manufacturing 
industry; but we hope the contemplated Exhibition 
in 185] will include the important feature of ren- 


dering the mysteries of science more familiar than 
they have hitherto been made to the great mass of 
the public. 

M. Quételet, perpetual secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Belgium, has recently— 
as we inoticed incidentally last week —commu- 
nicated to that institution several important par- 


ticulars connected with some anomalous condi- 
tions observed in the electricity of the atmosphere 
during the present year. Usually the atmospheric 
electricity is of the highest intensity in the month 
of January, and it arrives at its minimum in June. 
The values of these months are in the relation of 
32 to 1 when the sky is perfectly serene, and of 8 to 1 
when it is clouded. During the whole of last January 
he electricity was con stantly less than in any previous 
tear observed,—being below one-half af its ordinary 


intensity. This diminished intensity has been ob- 
served up to the present time,—the minimum being 
extended beyond the ordinary period. As M. Quételet 
remarks, it is highly desirable that meteorological 
observers should record the electrical phenomena 
of the atmosphere with more regularity than has 
hitherto been done, and that the observations should 
be made with instruments which admit of careful 
comparison. 

In our notice of the phenomena of electrical cur- 
rents traversing the telegraph wires we alluded to 
the investigations of Professor Barlow in mistake for 
those of his son Mr. W. H. Barlow. We find that 
this gentleman’s observations extend over several 
years; and to him certainly is due the merit of detect- 
ing these currents, and the direction in which they 
traverse the earth’s surface. Mr. Barlow has proved 
that no deflexion of the galvanometer can be pro- 
duced by wires suspended entirely in the air,—or in 
wires having only one earth connexion; but that in 
every case where a wire has two earth connexions 
electrical currents are constantly to be detected. We 
may therefore infer that the currents are terrestrial. 

The publication, on the Ist of August, of the 
Correspondenza Scientifica in Roma is a pleasing evi- 
dence of the return of tranquillity to that ancient city. 
The papers which the journal contains are interesting. 
Luigi Ceselli communicates one on the electrical 
telegraph,—and an elaborate memoir by Prof. A. de 
Gasparis on Differential Equations follows. There 
are several chemical papers of interest; and we have 
numerous notices from various parts of Italy show- 
ing that during the prevalence of cholera there has 
been a singular uniformity of diminished intensity 
in the electricity of the atmosphere. 

The spirited manner in which the Bombay Geo- 
graphical Society are endeavouring to extend over 
the Asiatic continent a perfect system of physical 
research deserves our especial notice. In the Bom- 


| bay Times the Society advertises to supply all per- 


sons willing to undertake any branch of observation 
with carefully selected and compared instruments 
at the maker’s wholesale prices. The Society is 
already directing observations on meteorology, the 
tides, and magnetism at seven observatories. The 
Government has agreed to meet the expenses of 
printing the extensive and valuable results: and 
the Geographical Society, being thus relieved from 
that expense, have determined to extend their excel- 
lent system of research,—from which the most impor- 
tant results may be expected. 

MM. F. de la Provostaye and P. Desains have, 
through M. Regnault, presented to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris a memoir upon the polarization of 
heat. Pursuing the investigations of M. Bérard- 
Melloni and Prof. Forbes, they have satisfactorily re- 
solved several important problems which prove that 
heat obeys the same laws as light with remarkable 
exactness. They arrive at the following conclusions: 
—1l. That the heat which traverses Iceland spar is 
divided into two bundles of equal intensity, com- 
pletely polarized in the plane of the principal section, 
—or in a perpendicular plane.—2. The law of Malus, 
that the intensity of a ray completely polarized 
is divided between the ordinary and extraordinary 
images which are produced in traversing the plates, is 
as applicable to heat as to light.—2. That the 
variations which prove the intensity of polarized heat 
in its reflexion from glass under different incidences 
are exactly represented by the formule which Fresnel 
has given for light, admitting that the solar heat has 
traversed the prism at an index but slightly dif- 
ferent from 1°5—4. That there is the most perfect 
resemblance between the phenomena presented on 
reflecting upon polished metals polarized light and 
polarized heat. 

M. E. Du Couret, who has been for some time en- 
gaged in the exploration of Central Africa, has com- 
municated to the Académie des Sciences some curious 
particulars of a race of Ghilanes who possess the 
appendage of a tail about a decimétre in length. His 
description of the instance which he examined is as 
follows.—* ‘To convince me of the existence of this 
species of man having this exterior prolongation of 
the vertebral column, the Emir sent for one of his 
slaves named Bellal, who was about thirty years of 
age, who possessed this tail and who belonged to this 
race. This slave spoke Arabic perfectly, and was 





very intelligent. I examined him, and was perfectly 
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convinced. He informed me, that his count 


beyond Sennaar, through which he had ry Wa 


that a language was there spoken which he hada 
ber of hig 
He said th 


pletely forgotten. He estimated the num} 
race at about thirty or forty thousand. 
worshipped some the sun and moon, some the 
others the serpent and the sources of a 
to which they sacrificed their victims, They lowed 
above all things human flesh; and afte ny lard 
: ese > and after their battle, 
w ith their neighbours, when they make prisoners th 
immolate and eat them without distinction of ra 
or sex—women and children, however, bein 
ferred because their flesh is more succulent ® t 
Du Couret made a drawing of this slave, which 
submitted to the Academy. He concludes his nn 
rative by stating that it would not be diffenk 4 
procure some individuals of this race of men, by 
application to the slave merchants who explore the 
countries on the borders of the Red Sea, 

M. Blanquart-Evrard of Lille, who a few Vears 
since appropriated to himself the discovery ‘of a 
photographic process involving every minute detail 
of the well-known Calotype, has now through M. 
Regnault communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris a process by which the difficulties connect. 
ing themselves with the use of paper appear to be 
removed by the use of plates of glass. The process 
of preparing these plates is in its general details a 
follows.—“ In a large vessel the whites ot several 
eggs are placed, and all the solid and non-transparent 
portions carefully removed. Add fifteen drops ofa 
saturated solution of the iodide of potassium. These 
are to be well beaten together en neige, and then 
allowed to rest until the mixture returns to a liquid 
state. A sheet of glass being well cleaned with aleo. 
hol, the albumen is carefully spread over its surface 
and placed at a slight inclination to dry. When dry 
it should present a very uniform surface, and te 
perfectly free from cracks or holes. This sheet-of 
iodized albumen upon glass is next to be covered 
with the silver salt, and the formula of the Calotype 
is the one adopted. In practice it appears to be 
necessary to place the surface of the albumen in 
contact with the aceto-nitrate of silver solution ina 
large dish, and then to plunge the plate immediately 
into water. When dry, these glass plates are in pre- 
cisely the same state as the iodized papers,—and are 
to be rendered sensitive with the gallo-nitrate of 
silver in the same manner. Pictures obtained in 
this manner are said to equal the finest Calotypes; 
and in copying them the irregularities of paper 
no longer interfere with the delicacy of the positive 
pictures. 
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FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

The Cartoons of Raffaelle. Drawn and etched by 
John Burnet. Accompanied by a Critical Deserip- 
tion of each subject. 

THERE is perhaps no one contributor to the Art 

literature of our country who has rendered it more 

essential service than the author of the present wak. 

Speculative as has been the nature of his essays for 

the most part—it is undeniable that his theories 

have tended to recognize the principles of action 
which he deems to lave actuated the masters of 
former schools in the several departments of form, 
colour, or light and shade, and to lead the modem 
student to the adoption of his views. To make 
practicably useful the codes of conduct which he has 
deduced from ancient practices has been the objeet 
of his works. Many a name now distinguished 
among us—more especially in the departments ot 
inferior character —is indebted for his pr 

results to the pages of Mr. Burnet’s works. The 
student no longer contents himself with mere 
mechanical imitation,—over which the mind is apt to 
slumber and the inventive faculties become torpid. 

He has been led to a habit of investigation into and 

criticism on the motives which actuated the 

masters; and the critical spirit thus engendered 
finds fitting application in the prosecution of his own 
labours. Our school, we repeat, has undoubtedly 
been benefited by the impetus which Mr. Bumet 
has given to the thinking powers of the younget 
artist. Mr. Burnet’s present publication of ‘ The 

Cartoons of Ra‘faelle’ presents in a condensed fom 

transcripts of the originals, together with such criti 
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- og of them separately as have fallen from the 
of Opie, Fuseli and Richardson. Mr. Burnet 
on f has added but little in the way of criticism. 
saule new,” says he in a short preface, * can be 
sided ; but what has been said by various critics 
be combined, condensed, and placed in another 
~ of view.” He has thus epitomized the 
resacter of the “divine painter.” He observes, 


oe poffnelle was the great painter of sacred history ; 
jut above all of subjects comnected with the Chris- 
ign religion. The simplicity yet grandeur of his 
eompositions—the strong appearance of reality in 
the various personages introduced—stamp the scene 
with that truth of conviction which the Sacred 
Writings convey. His apostles are represented as 
pen like ourselves, but inspired with the divine 
nision of Christianity; whereas the prophets and 
sbyls of Michael Angelo, though stamped with 
gperhuman powers, yet lead the mind too far into 
the regions of poetic grandeur and ancient mystery. 
His style seems suited to symbolic and hidden medi- 
ttions. Raffaelle’s figures are the actors and pro- 
mulgators of revealed religion. ‘They depend not 
fortheir dignity or persuasive action on the antique 
forms of grace or grandeur; but are imposing from 
their own inherent dignity—which is an appearance 
@ te representation as actors in the great scenes 
depicted. In exemplifying this characteristic feature 
the Cartoons afford us the finest specimens, and have, 
therefore, been pointed out and criticized by most 
witers on Art.” 

Qn the transcripts themselves drawn and etched 
wy Mr. Burnet, little need be added—save that the 
atist has infused into their treatment a disposition 
for chiar-oscuro arrangements which, while detracting 
fom the “simplicity and grandeur” contended for 
by himself as the high attributes of the painter, gives 
a commonness of look and an un-Italian character. 
As aseries of prints accessible from their cheapness 
tothe million, these may serve to create a taste for 
better copies of the great works. 
bbterts's Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. 

16, 17, and 18. 

‘Bab en Nasr, or the Gate of Victory,’ —and the 
‘Mosque of El Hakim and Bab Zuweyleh, the gate 
@ the Metwalis,— are two of the earliest prints in 
the present numbers. As approaches to the city of 
Cairo, they are full of character. The sea view of 
Mexandria, with the various craft floating on its 
waters, attests the artist’s powers in dealing with the 
watery, as well as with the more substantial, element. 
Inthe print of the ‘ Minarets and Grand Entrance of 
the Metwallys, at Cairo,’ Mr. Roberts shows us the 
sreet-trade of the Turks in their open shops as they 
hang listlessly about, waiting for customers with the 
chibouk in their mouths.—‘ The Bazaar of the Silk 
Mercers, Cairo,’ is a subject of a similar order :— its 
uehitecture highly ornate.—‘ The Ruined Mosques 
inthe Desert west of the Citadel’ are most elegant in 
their shapes. In that of the ‘Sultan Hassan, Cairo,’ 
ve are introduced into an ecclesiastical interior, com- 
plete in its parts and exhibiting the faithful at their 
devotions, Another elegant specimen of a minaret 
sshown in the ‘ Mosque of El Rhamree.’ There are 
—ageneral view of the ‘Tombs of the Caliphs, in 
Cairo, with the Citadel seen in the distancé,—and 
two plates of distinct groups of them, in which they 
figure in all the gorgeousness and bizarre taste of 
ental buildings. ‘A general View of Cairo looking 
vest’ is drawn with a fidelity of perspective that 
amounts to illusion.—Another fine view of the city, 
of a like order, is taken ‘From the Gate of Citzenib, 
looking towards the Desert of Suez.’ The ‘ Entrance 
tothe Citadel of Cairo’ possesses a character unique 
# an approach to a fortified place. Among the 
more remarkable objects of religious veneration are 
—the ‘Holy Tree of Metereah,’ believed by the 
Coptic and Greek Christians to he the identical tree 
under which the Holy Family rested when they fled 
ftom Bethlehem into Egypt to avoid the persecution 
of Herod,—the ‘ Mosque of Ayed Bey, in the Desert 
of Suez,’the ‘ Minaret of the Principal Mosque in 
Sout, Upper Egypt,’—the ‘ Interior of the Mosque of 
the Metwalys,’ resembling from the differently coloured 
uature of its marbles and the variety of its capitals and 
details the more modern Roman structures in the 
Lateran Church or Sta. Maria Maggiore; the print 
being heightened in interest by the introduction of 


Parts 15, 





the incident of a sermon delivered to an audience 

who cross-legged are listening with due attention to an 

impassioned declaimer,—the ‘Grand Entrance to the 

Mosque of the Sultan Hassan,’—and the ‘ Principal 

Mosque at Boulak.’ In the printof the‘ Tombs of the 

Memlooks, at Cairo,’ an Arab funeral lends solemnity 

to thescene. The * Bazaar of the Coppersmiths’ is 

another of the street scenes of Cairo :—and another of 
its crowded emporiums is given in front of the * Mosque 

El Mooristan..—Our notice of these four numbers 

must close with a mention of the view, in Cairo, of the 

* Aqueduct of the Nile from the Island of Rhoda.’ 

—Of this work, unlike the majority of serial publica- 

tions, it may with justice be said that it suffers no dimi- 

nution of interest as it proceeds:—and that artist, 

draughtsman, and publisher have combined towards 
the maintenance of the high character which the 
numbers secured at its commencement. 

Portrait of J. Brooke, Esq., the Rajah of Sarawak. 
Painted by Frank Grant, A.R.A. Engraved by 
G. R. Ward. 

A very clear and ably conducted mezzotint, from 

the well-known picture of this enterprising indi- 

vidual. 
The Interior of a Ragged School. 

This is an etching without a title, sent to us 
by Mr. Cundall as the design of the Marchioness of 
Waterford, etched by Messrs. E. K. Wehnert and 
Simms. It has some excellent points of composition; 
and, despite the hard and uncouth character of its 
execution, is novel and striking. 

The South-west View of the Church of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, at Cromer, in Norfolk. 

This is a very neatly executed little lithograph, by 

a member of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. John 

Buckler. 

Portrait of General Sir Charles J. Napier, G.C.B. 
A lithograph, by M. C. Baugniet, from a daguerreo- 
type taken on the eve of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
departure to assume the charge of our forces in India. 
It is handled in the fine masterly style which has made 
M. Baugniet’s portraits famous; but conveys to our 
thinking the idea of a much larger physique than we 
have been accustomed to associate with the person of 
the officer in question. It has a look of sagacity and 
perseverance. 

The Inundation. Painted by C. F. Kiérboe. En- 
graved by T. W. Davey. 

A mezzotint which represents a Newfoundland dog 

and her family surrounded by the advancing waters 

of an inundation. Nothing short of great merit can 
at this hour reconcile us to a class of subject of 
which the public has had a surfeit. The taste for 

animal delineation can be readily understood in a 

country where the sports of the field constitute so 

large a portion of the pastime of our upper ranks:— 
and it has been gratified ad nauseam at the hands 
of some of our best artists. Our print-shop windows 
supply evidences abundant of this fact —and the 
money and intelligence expended on such matters 
within the last ten years have thrown subjects of 
poetry, history and romance into the shade.—‘ The 

Inundation’ will scarcely, however, we think, be 

among the publications contributing largely to such 

an effect. 

Portrait of Henry Dover, Esq., Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions for the County of Norfolk. Painted by 
Frank Grant. Engraved by G. R. Ward 

A clever engraving from an unpretending whole 

length. One of its principal merits is, that it is in 

composition less conventional than usual, and has the 
easy natural air of familiar life. 


Fine-Art Gossirp.—We are sorry to learn that the 
good work of restoring Hexham Abbey Church, com- 
menced a few years ago, is at astand for want of funds. 
The Lady Chapel, unless something effectual be 
shortly done, will inevitably fall into a state of decay. 
There are few ecclesiastical edifices in this country 


which have greater claims on the sympathy of 


antiquaries and ecclesiologists than that of Hexham; 
and we are surprised to see that none of the archzo- 
logical societies appear in the list of subscribers to 
the repairing fund. The total amount of subscrip- 
tions received up to the &th of August last was 
1,5592. 3s.—and the sum expended in purchasing 


and pulling down the houses which encumbered the | 





east front of the church was 1,431/. 19s. 6d. We | 





have only to add that the committee have outstanding 
liabilities.and that subscriptions may be paid to 
Mr. Jasper Gibson, Hexham, treasurer to the fund. 

There is now exhibiting at Mr. Brooks's in Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, a picture, by 
Mr. Stewart Watson, representing the Inauguration 
of Robert Burns as Poet-Laureate of The Lodge 
Canongate, Kilwinning, Edinburgh. It contains 
sixty-one portraits—for the most part of the leading 
aristocracy and gentry of the poet’s time—derived 
from various sources. Pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Raeburn, and Watson, authentic family 
portraits, miniatures, &c. have been appealed to for 
the materials. As a composition, historically con- 
sidered, no very high encomium can justly be 
bestowed on this work. As a collection of faces it 
has its value and is interesting.—In the lithographic 
copy which is seen by its side there is much ability. 
It gives the ensemble with fidelity. 

It is said to be in contemplation to erect, by sub- 
scription, a statue of the Queen, in Dublin, for the 
purpose of commemorating Her Maijesty’s recent 
visit to Ireland.—The friends of the late Mr. Charles 
Buller propose erecting a monument to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The half-yearly meeting of the School of Design 
established in the Potteries was held last week in the 
Town Hall of Stoke—Mr. Labouchere, the President 
of the Board of Trade, taking the chair. We are 
glad to see that this is one of the localities—dealing 
as it does with a manufacture which makes its way 
into the homes of all classes of the people—in which 
the influence of these institutions is beginning to be 
felt. The manufacturers have lent themselves to the 
objects of the school,—and the students have been 
sent to nature during their vacations to gather outlines 
at first hand from the forms of plants and flowers. 
The modelling department is also growing into 
favour with the pupils:—and altogether the estab- 
lishment of this school bids fair at no distant date to 
raise the character of, and so extend the markets for, a 
very important branch of our English manufactures, 
One resolution of the meeting conveyed to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade the wish that he would 
assure hiscolleagues, “'That no branch of manufacture 
more urgently required the advantage of Schools of 
Design than that of china and earthernware,—that 
no district has the prospect of being more extensively 
benefited by their operation than the Staffordshire 
Potteries,—and that they trust no population will be 
found more grateful for their establishment.” Mr, 
Labouchere rightly observed, that after all that 
Governments might do, the real successand permanent 
interests of such institutions as these must depend 
mainly on the steady support given by the commu- 
nities in which they exist :—and we are glad to find 
that in the instance before us that element of final 
prosperity seems likely to be supplied. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


A Memoir of the Countess de Rossi (Madame Sontag). 
Mitchell. 
A curious fate seems to attend the Ladies who enact 
the part of “stars” at Mr. Lumley’s theatre. Be 
they modest as the “ violet ‘neath a mossy stone,”” 
now become a classical flower of speech,—be they 
courtly as the Crown Imperial itself,—their simplicity 
and high breeding are alike searched out, hunted 
down, and done into the vulgarest of vulgar print, 
their blushes and bendings chronicled by some 
“Senior Wrangler” of Slip-slop, and their proprieties 
biographized with an amazement as entire as if 
“every confidence in their indiscretion” had been 
uppermost in the mind of the Balaam who sat down 
to write their lives. When Mdlle. Lind was in the 
height of her glory, a “ serious Reviewer,” whom 
some of our readers may possibly remember, hailed 
her as the angel who was to purify the corruption of 
the Stage. Now that Madame Sontag is in the 
ascendant, we are invited to believe that a “ star’ is 
good for little unless it be companioned by “a garter.” 
This fiat will bear hardly upon our Opera: for it 
is scarcely to be hoped that to support the Ambas- 
sadress or Mistress of the Robes she will be found 
generally capable of descending to contralto depths, 





—or that Mr. Lumley’s diplomacy will enable him 
often to secure an ex-Premier for a tenor or a General- 
issimo with sixteen quarterings for his basso pro- 
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fondo? If such aristocratic days are to come, they | through all the compass of his notes” of admiration | 


are as yet a secret. Lord John, we fear, has not 
hitherto mastered a presentable shake; and though 
The Duke’s notes be never false, they somewhat lack 
the due stage flexibility!’ Meanwhile, we cannot but 
be sorry that the Countess Rossi—a quiet lady quietly 
resuming her old profession for the purpose of money- 
making—should be dragged through the treacle of 
fulsome adulation as remorselessly as though she 
were a magic strop, or a lotion, or some cheap and 


ready-made garment by Doudney or Moses, with its | 


long-winded name. 

Truth to say, of few suceessful singers is there 
less to be told than of Madame Sontag. <A double 
measure of grandiloquence, then, was necessary to 
fill the pea-green book before us: and thus, accord- 

pea-g 
ingly, does the writer under notice commence his 
“ flowery work”.— 

** Whether in rapid memoir or in ponderous biography, 
the life-sketcher or the chronicler must always fain behold 
the object before him as a model endowed not only with 
surpassing moral and physical beauties, but with that indivi- 
duality of genius, and that peculiarity of destiny, which 
separate the few from the crowd. To the readers remains 
the duty of acting as those did who were wont to attend the 
triumph of Roman conquerors, and urge the deduction of 
their mistakes and misdeeds; or as the ‘Satanic advocate,’ 


in the process of canonization in the Pope’s court, show 


how much more of a sinner than of a saint was the mortal 
about to pass into the heaven of human invention.” 

After much more of this kind, we arrive at the birth 
date of Madame Rossi,—here given as January 1809 
—the place Coblenz. How the parents of the pro- 
digy (for Henriette was a prodigy) entertained “a 
polite but most unquestioned abhorrence for the 
Italian stage, which they were afraid would lead 
their daughter to the land of moral laxity,” and 
prevented her from appearing at Naples, auspice 
Barbaja, in order that she might be reserved for 
the Italian opera in the purer and more bracing air 
of —Vienna! is told in language no less magnifi- 
cent. Subsequently, we are treated to the wondrous 
tale of Madame Sontag’striumphs in Paris, won by the 
side of Malibran :—with a notice of a “revolution” 








not spoken of in any political journals. Madame Son- | 


tag’s Donna Anna, Madame Malibran’s Zerlina, and 
Malle. Heinefetter’s Donna Elvira filled the theatre 
with an audience among whom were Rossini, Cheru- 
bini, Paér, Meyerbeer and Auber !— 

**No doubt each great maestro [continues the memorialist} 
went there revolving in his mind how such voices might be 
turned to account in his next composition, for then even 
the authors of ‘ Masaniello,’ and the ‘ Philtre,’ of ‘Il Cro- 
ciato’ and ‘ Robert le Diable,’ had not adopted that style of 
overwrought harmony of clamorous choral, and of deafening 
instrumental combination, from which all pure voices of 
such quality shrink despairing to tind melodic phrases to be 
uttered without contention with ophicleides and double 
drum.” 


The English in which the above lucid defence of 
Madame Rossi's physical delicacy and absence of 
dramatic force is couched cannot be too much ad- 
mired. But from first to last our author is in a fever 
against dramatic composition or dramatic expression 
in dramatic music: slapping the king of Prussia in 
the face because of his Majesty’s patronage of 
Meyerbeer, and assuring us that he (the king, not 
the composer) “ places on the stage music only fitted 
for cathedrals, where religious fervour upholds and 
vivifies the ponderous form of massy harmony.” 
Nay, what is more cruel still, for the sweet sake of 
Madame Sontag’s warble he says hard things of all 
former voices and former singers. The Pastas, 
Malibrans, Linds had harsh, uneven voices,—some 
notes of which were bad, some good. They strained 
their throats and were on the whole but “ gusty” 
ladies! Turn from them to the new cantatrice, and 
we find a manner and a measure of praise remind- 
ing us of nothing so much as of Sterne’s student of 
**botany and grass” when he set himself to decide 


Mendelssohn presided—with others, of 
stirred by the neighbourhood of the mar 
a pedestal which has just been te 
in front of the orchestra; but cer 
so much finish, expression and spi 
at once true inspiration?—we w 


= 
enthusi 

ble bust on 
Mporarily placed 
tain it is, that by 
rit—why not gay 


of the songstress and the ambassadress (not forget- 
ting to cite the pretty passage from the ‘ Letters from 
the Baltic’) our author concludes his rhapsody with 

a strain which we shall cite, but not profess to emu- | 
late.— 


| > 

| **When the circumstances (saith he solemnly) in which | gladdened on the part of En “lish mover before 

| Madame Sontag has once more appeared on the horizon Then, the ¢ i of all ngish performers, 

| with undiminished glory are considered, a feeling of some- | *7©M» “He lempz o al the choruses were exact to 
thing more than admiration takes possession of the observer. | @ wish; and the entire accompaniments Were 


To behold beings, of which there are not one in so many | wrought out with a smoothness and 
millions [what can this mean?], whose existence has | 
scarcely been thought of, come in a critical hour, interpose 
their power, uphold a noble establishment, and at once de- 
feat all the workings of intrigue, envy and ingratitude, 
| partakes of that providential character of events to which 
| others are secondary. his is the second time that such an 
interposition has occurred as regards the greatest theatrical 
institution of the country. Vf there existed in reality such a 
random power as chance, such events could scarcely be 
reckoned among its casualties.” 

If there be any upon the Bench of Lawn Sleeves 
who care for singers and singing—to them we recom- 
mend the theology of the foregoing passage for inter- 
pretation. It “soars into an empyrean” where we 
mere mortal critics will not attempt to follow it. 


absence 
emphasis which show that Signor Costa 
arrogant to take counsel or too one 
his manner of conducting to the 
| him. In the solus Madame Castellan was carefyl and 
| steady,—though inefficient in the Sanctus of an 
| which calls for a Lind to lead it,—and the Me 
| Williams sang their best. Herr Pischek as the Bij ‘ah 
| was doubly welcome after the last week's Liver - 
exhibition,—and, though not the Elijah that our hearts 
desire, nor comparable with Staudigl in this particular 
work, delivered some of his recitatives finely, He 
has considerably improved in the part since he 
sang it in London. Signor Mario gave the lovely ait 
* Then shall the righteous’ with such fervour of man. 
ner and glory of voice as well to deserve his encors 
How is it that his English is more precise and audible 
than that of the other principal tenor Mr, Sims 
| Reeves? That gentleman, nevertheless, sang with 
| his best attention and finish,_making a worthy item 
| in a very memorable performance. , 
| It was clearly proved on Wednesday that the 
| music to ‘ Athalie,’ when befittingly given, will suffice 


€ of undue 
18 NOt tog 
-sided to Conform 
music confided to 





NOTES ON THE FESTIVALS. 

A word or two are required to complete 
our notes upon the Liverpool Philharmonic Festi- 
val. — Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lauda Sion,’ given on the 
last morning, produced less effect than we had 
anticipated—Rossini’s ‘Stabat? more. We never 
heard Signor Mario sing his air in the latter work 
so finely. The ‘Pro peccatis,, by Herr Formes, 
was the one effort made by that gentleman in; , . : . : > 
cee cade aii: tata den peovious sre. | 2° the main attraction of a morning performance at 
: - pe ete : tous pre- | a grand musical festival. Thisisa great boon —con- 
paration,—and accordingly it was his best piece of | sidering the restricted limits of the sacred 
singing during the Festival. Too much, indeed, at | o¢ the cme ts If nnd ugha ak penne repertery. 
this Liverpool meeting did the vocalists who have | . seale Sinai Chek em pate = Sean oo again to 

° . § . é PC ) any 
reputations to establish show themselves strangely ee sal ae ceaeeitils ain iaiad llectle a a —_ 
imperfect. There was too much of scramble and eh of «eset rang “8 ceniihends a on rs 
after-thought, of pieces not rehearsed, and of parts | , ‘d its ani t xees t in all hei ol re —_ 
westingarng| pany fom he dee fo fom | cmon came ont al thee ry 
bine too many attractions, and some little from want | ; th a Elii: I * ] aiee f its fi ilar} “ - 
of discipline on the part of the conductor. “Taking | » asec. named : br wh est so bbe 
for granted” has done more to keep down the stan- | Pa ee : ane oie . 1 ‘a nti {ees 
dard of execution in England than we have time | deat tee aon yo Mice and ten jan ae 
here to tell. Such being the general character of the | ort iue® Cee sited ape onan om . by 

- A lepart. : ‘ipal parts were taken by 
meeting as concerned the solo vocal performances (the a Micces Williame ea Mics sana mes 1] y 
choral ones prepared in Liverpool were satisfactory | ., if Einienineal heh me in a ie ‘an saan 
to a wish), it becomes doubly pleasant to notice an |” d sania: Giant a ee 
excellent exception in Mr. Benson; whe st & me | cerned, the execution should be perfect. The illus- 

mini : : pk oie ape ate lede " | trative verses were recited by Mr. Bartley; but i 
ment’s notice took the important tenor music in the | ; = a i ee at 
ae igs : ; .... | his determination to be solemn and perspicuous, this 
Messiah,’ vacated by the sudden illness of Mr. Sims | , ian Mill inte “Elaciow vein” Ger daamenthe 
Reeves, with an case, skill and taste which have | etn tt A She Miaceatiestetamnelion 
advanced him greatly with both orchestra and audi- | tate rine an moe 2 : “mapper i. F th 
ence, and will tell favourably on his future career. ee ee ene ee ee 
in te Be a a a slightest caricature in delivery,—the reciter being in 
There is no keeping back those who, like him, un- | satin eiaaiels intent tenciemneneinetions teiaainadial 
dertake their professional duties in a state of thorough | Fe ee ee 

. pn ° . © | part of his task he is merely a link which binds 
preparation. The sentiment and declamation of | together the separate portions of the music.—The 
Madame Viardot in the song ‘If guiltless blood’ miscellaneo bys tio : hich followed the ‘ Athalie? 
(from ‘ Susanna’) were admirable,—though she sang | re et ae 7 a ame - eet i oie 
under circumstances of indisposition which must | ai oe all _ es - -D "Ss Hi Wesley. oT 
have disabled any one less resolute and less mistress | oe =* ee ee eee ee L = 
of her own powers than herself. We ought to say es ne ay sh \ —— jo tapes Tiee 

. ~ | fantas 1e fancy of which was > 
among our addenda, that Mdlle. Alboni has been | The de, = bs os t hs a ‘ (with respect — 
singing her best at the Liverpool Concerts. What | shee snl “aap Pe a pier or 
tho of ea anil teel* de talliie Oi tn: te spoken) was the exhibition of the solo stops so effective 
Xs rear i ™ lo artists lee se ss . 

A 3 ; : <i as we had anticipated,_the case being one where 
railway times! A train brought the Italians in from | © hibiti nage n F sly atte : ted. But there is 
Manchester just in time for the ‘ Stabat,’—and im- | © . werd cnn — y Rg - — 
mediately after the ‘Amen’ thereof another train caprerm « “hg of Wesl dah pre aol 
took them back to a rehearsal for Saturday’s opera |}: oe a ie Ae a 
there. The influence of locofnotive power upon yr yep tn m a ne 

. . : : . > are 1é s 
musical taste and execution in the provinces has : : : i: he i 
touches have been recently bestowed upon the i- 


aerd ” bo sepiremtanl sind —_ phone value in strument itself. In particular, the touch has been 
y hides at s agie® won treasferney | ughtened by the adoption of the French invention 








an idyllic question of supremacy betwixt a pair of 
warblers. ‘“ The Lark” saith he, 
** Hath got a wild fantastic pipe, 
With no more music than a snipe, 
Whereas the Cuckoo's note 
Is measured and composed with thought, 
Its method is distinct and clear, 
And dwells 
Like bells | 
Upon the ear, } 
Which is the sweetest music one can hear! | 
What manner of praise is to be given to the star 
whieh shall succceed Madame Rossi, becomes a | 
1 


puzzle after comparisons like the above. 
But what are we who presume to approach a | 
theme so august in a sportive mood? Having “ run | 


ief exhibiti ’ &Lattlea-macic” was transferred | : 

if exhbiton of “attemagie™ wan tire | GF MAT Calle Call "This however (a em 

Rnd take not, we pointed out some dozen years ago) 1s, We 
believe, no French invention at all; but the discovery 
of an ingenious countryman of our own, Mr. Barker, 
—who, finding small encouragement at home. placed 
himself and his “ notion” at the service of the Parisian 
builders.—To return. Another performance in this 
miscellaneous act worthy of note was the chorus 
‘Righteous Heaven beholds their guile,’ from 
Handel's ‘Susanna;’—the concluding fugue of which 
is in its writer's most massive style, and was mag- 
nificently rendered. Madame Sontag’s singing o 
‘ With verdure clad’ claims the highest praise. Her 
English, too, might be taken as a lesson in articula- 
tion by more than one rising English soprano :—Miss 


Birmingham Festival. 

We have already adverted to the very superior 
nature of the selections at this meeting :—the per- 
formance of ‘Elijah’ on Tuesday morning made it 
evident that care in preparation had kept pace with 
judgment in arrangement. We can deliberately and 
on reflection assert that we never heard so lustrous 
an orchestra and so tuneful a chorus combined in the 
precise proportions fittest for the rendering of sacred 
music. Never before—we are sure—has ‘ Elijah’ as 
a choral work gone so well. It might be with some 
among the executants a case of heart-warm remem- 
brance of the last Birmingham meeting—at which 
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yes among the number. We have heard much 
s the last few days of the employment of 
“talent” on these occasions; but if the best 

ito be employed—our native artists seem resolved 





drive committees and conductors upon the very 
» against which their injudicious friends so 
judy remonstrate. More of this matter on some 
ay. 
+ Messiah’ was performed on Thursday with 
got less choral and orchestral magnificence than the 
P 0 preceding Oratorios, in the presence of an 
ce mous audience, many of whose members were 
yided with copies of the score. But the solos 
yere not up to Handel’s high mark,—with the soli- 
wry exception perhaps of ¢ He shall feed His flock,’ 
dinded betwixt Miss M. Williams and Madame 
Sontag. How the latter lady chanced to be 80 un- 
in ‘ Rejoice greatly’ is another of those 
jes which will become fewer in number the more 
grefully that they are enumerated. Miss Hayes 
gang ‘1 know that my Redeemer liveth’ with an 
bvious desire to sing it devotionally which wins 
jr her a word of frank counsel. Nothing can be 
pore discordant with the meaning and manner of 
Handel than the spasmodic and over-accentuated 
gamer of the modern Italians, and that perpetual 
sckly gliding from onenote to another by which appa- 
ratly she desires to make all her effects of expres- 
sion. She has much to unlearn, and more to learn, 
ee she can in England take a rank in any respect 
comesponding to that held by her on the other side of 
the Alps: but from time to time (as on Thursday) she 
tyntalizes us with indications of study and intention, 
_and we would fain encourage these into a steady, 
industrious purpose of laying aside her obvious vocal 
mannerisms and acquiring a sound general musical 
training. The pieces repeated in the Messiah’ were 
‘He shall feed his flock,’ and the choruses ‘ All we 
like sheep’ and ‘ Their sound has gone out:* strange 
tomy, not ‘For unto us’ or the ‘ Hallelujah, —which 
yere given with a positive glory of perfect power! 
The two first concerts at Birmingham did not equal 
in interest the Oratorios which we have chronicled 
above. In truth, as we have a thousand times lament- 
ed, there is no continuous secular composition for 
the purpose in value corresponding to ‘Elijah’ or 
‘Athalie’ or the ‘ Messiah’—save perhaps the ‘ First 
Walpurgis Night,’ which was reserved for the last 
evening meeting. Therefore no blame can be laid 
upon the selections :—each night had its Symphony 
and Overture of the highest quality—admirably per- 


formed. There have been no haltings nor unfulfilled 
promises. On both evenings M. Thalberg performed 


a solo—on the first M. Sainton gave a fantasia—on 
the second, Mr. Chipp exhibited the organ in varia- 
tions on ‘God save the Emperor,’ composed by him- 
self, He bids fair to be a great player: but is not 
yet strong enough as a writer to havea place in a 
Birmingham programme,—especially when it is recol- 
lected how many noble organ-works by Bach and 
Mendelssohn are still “ sealed books” to the English 
public. On Wednesday evening the singing of 
Madame Sontag was the greatest vocal  at- 
traction. She may not be powerful enough for 
the stage as it exists in our time with its noisy 
orchestras and its dramatic exigencies, — but is 
hardly to be paragoned as a concert-singer of showy 
music; her voluble and delicate execution being 
brought to bear on a voice every tone of which is 
acharm. After the displays of taste and tune made 
by other ladies, her polacca from ‘ Linda’ sounded 
deliciously young in its notes and excellently mature 
in the musician-like skill and composure with which 
every passage was wrought out. Her reception was 
rapturous :—and if she be wise, should point the career 
tobetaken by her. Of the more familiarand less finished 
Vocalists liberally assembled we have no call to speak 
severally and singly. We cannot think His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert’scantata in praise of Harmony 
(a positive piece of nursery-music) had any place 
‘na meeting so grand as the one under notice. When 
Native composers are questioned “at the barriers,” 
amateurs should not be allowed to pass merely be- 
cause of their royalty. Reserving still a remark or 
two for a closing notice, let us conclude for this week 
by declaring that the excellence of the arrangements 
at Birmingham seems to have been all-pervading. 
We are especially bound to commemorate the ready 


no means “a constant quality” at English provincial | to visit South America; taking with him, it is said, 
meetings.—In short, the best possible tone has per- | a new opera book for composition. 
vaded the meeting; and we are glad to learn that its 


A e It is said in the north, that Herr Halle is to have 
success financially has been commensurate. 


the conductorship of the Gentlemen’s Concerts at 
Manchester—one of the most honourable musical 
appointments out of London. It is stated in the 
Dramatic and Musical Review (on what authority is 
not added) that Madame Pleyel is going to forsake 
the piano, for the romantic drama of ‘La Jeune 
France’—now, La Jeune France no more! We are 





Sapier’s Wents.—On Thursday evening Mr. 
Knowles’s play of * The Love Chase’ was performed 
for the first time at this theatre, in order to afford 
another opportunity for Miss Fitzpatrick to test her 
talents. Her part was Constance. Traces of the , 
imitation of Mrs. Nisbett were numerous; but there | Teminded that our home Amateur Societies are on 
was sufficient impulse, notwithstanding, to establish the increase by an advertisement of “the Second 
substantive originality. The powers of the young | Concert” of the ‘London Amateur Operatic Society’ 
actress were not throughout equal to the character. | in the same periodical. 

We suspect, indeed, that her forte is in prose not We are, perforce, taken from times present to 
poetical comedy :—that she is wanting in the inspi- | times past, in the completest fashion possible, by 
ration needed to support blank verse dialogue with | having encountered in the foreign papers an account 
effect. Many passages were undertoned :—as, for | of the death of Herr Gyrowetz, at Vienna, in the 
instance, the celebrated description of the chase in | eighty-fourth year of his age. In his day—“some 
the second act. But on the whole the performance | sixty years since”’ he was a well esteemed composer 
was more than respectable.—We must award to | of all manner of music—and was for forty-four 
Miss Bassano the highest commendation for the | years kapellmeister attached to the court of Austria. 
natural and pathetic style in which she performed | But what living musician, executant or critic, can 
the part of Lydia. Let this actress proceed steadily | recollect (if indeed he have ever heard) a note by 
in her course of quiet endeavour,—and she will in | Gyrowetz? He is said to have left copious musical 
this class of character attain to great finish. | memoirs in manuscript: which ought to prove inter- 
. | esting — We hope that rumour is wrong in announe- 
New Srranp.—A very clever drama, in one act, | ing that Madame Laborde has died of cholera in 
by Mr. J. Maddison Morton, was on Thursday even- America. As a brilliant singer she was one whose 
ing produced, with new scenery and costume. It is | return to Europe was speculated upon with more 
connected with Portugal and the middle of the | than ordinary interest—and can be ill spared. In 
eighteenth century. 





The success was of the most | Paris, M. Coulon, the ballet director at the Théatre 
decided nature. The part of Donna Francesca, the de l’Opera, has fallen a victim to the prevailing 
regent of Portugal, was gracefully rendered by , Scourge. 

Mrs. Stirling; who contrived to exhibit in a manner Our contemporaries are correct in announcing 
charming and effective the different phases of “the | that, as the first among the many schemes for 
mood royal,”—now showing womanly affection for | the revival of English opera, a committee has been 
her merely military husband, Don Manuel (Mr. L. | formed for the purpose, if possible, of placing a native 
Murray),—now jealously asserting the prerogative of | musical theatre on something like a sound basis. 
her station, and insisting on his non-interference in | The committee consists of Sir H. R. Bishop, Messrs. 
her distribution of place and favour. The intrigue | Balfe, Planché, Chorley, Sims Reeves, Harrison, 
that follows this position of things—in which Don | Morris, Gruneisen, Lucas, Blagrove, Beale, and T. 
Manuel proceeds to serve his friend, Don Lopex Avila | Chappell—Mr. Stretton being the secretary: and it 
(Mr. W. Farren), by seething to prefer his rival for | may be perhaps accepted as an earnest of solidity 
office, Don Scipio de Pompolino (Mr. Compton)—was | and foresight in counsel, that their measures have re- 
very amusing. The embroglio was well contrived. | ference to commencing, merely, the undertaking in 
The puzzled condition, perplexity, and confusion of | October twelvemonth. We shall probably have 
all parties except Don Manuel was highly provoca- | from time to time to comment upon such proceedings 
tive of mirth. In the neatness of the structure we | of this body as come before the public: and, that 
detect the French origin of the piece:—to which | good-will may not be wanting, will endeavour (time 
also the refinement of the sentiments may be partly | and space permitting) to throw together one or two 
attributable. But the dialogue is written with such | considerations which, with such deliberations pending, 
spirit, that much praise remains to the adapter. The} may be found not without interest to the musician 
piece is capitally acted.—This little theatre has been | and the public. There is no invincible obstacle to 
very happy in its new productions; and is rapidly | the design being successfully followed out,—if the 
acquiring a character for the taste displayed in its | preliminary difficulties be honestly owned and man- 
management. | fully met. 











MISCELLANEA 


Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.— The Liver- | 
pool and Birmingham Festivals are of importance 
enough to absolve us for the moment from any 
need of gathering or commenting upon musical 
rumours, home or foreign. But novelty has not 
been wanting. The “old familiar” artists belong- 
ing to the Italian Operas have, in the short space 
which has elapsed since their town career finished, 
been treating “the country” to some stage impersona- 
tions not ventured by them in London. Madame 
Sontag has been singing Norina in ‘ Don Pasquale; 
which, by a most simple misprint, has astonished far- 
away folk into imagining that she has laid gentle 
hands on Norma! Her tone is understood to have 
been hitherto less successful than was anticipated. 
Mdlle. Alboni has been “trying conclusions” with 
Mdlle. Jenny, by appearing in the ‘ Figlia del Reggi- 
mento,’ —while Mdlle. Corbarihas been strengthening 
the cast of ‘La Cenerentola’ by giving to that opera, 
what we have greatly longed for but never enjoyed, 
—a competent Clorinda. Signor Bartolini has 
pleased, and is making progress—being in every point 
of view an artist well worth the watching. A week 
or two more, and some of these circuits must end. 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario proceed straightway 
to St. Petersburgh, accompanied by Signor Ciabatta. 


Mr. Hunt on the Probable Causes producing Cholera. 
—We have received a variety of letters enforcing 
further attention to the views of Mr. Hunt as pro- 
pounded in our columns last week [ante, p. 885]. 
The following incidental corroboration of them we 
take from a letter of the Berlin Correspondent of 
the Times which appeared in that paper on the 4th 
instant. “In the middle of the present month the 
cholera appeared in a village in the district of Mag- 
deburgh, and caused great alarm from the fatal 
nature of the attacks, the number of deaths being 
disproportionately high compared with the number 
of the population. While the disease was at its height, 
a fire broke out and threatened the whole place with 
destruction; it required the exertions of nearly all 
the inhabitants to confine it to the house where it 
originated; three persons lying ill of the cholera had 
to be carried out through the flames. It was expected 
that the terror would increase the disease, but it is a 
singular fact that the reverse occurred; there has 
not been a single case since, and the persons rescued 
from the fire recovered.Cn the same subject we 
have received the following.— 

Stanmore, September. 


—The manager of the Havana Opera has been tempt- | I have just read the article in the sine on 
ing Madame Persiani to cross the Atlantic. Before | ‘The Probable Causes in Operation to, procuce | oe 


tilential Cholera ;’ and, as the friend of Prof. Schénbein 
and recently from Basle, it may be of some importance that 
1 can confirm what is asserted in the article above men- 
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tioned. I have had stated to me by Dr. Schénbein the fact, 
that the atmosphere has for a very considerable period been 
deficient in ozone:—that he himself, a year or two ago, 
suffered with his family very severely from influenza, when 
ozone was found by him to be in excess. In one point I 
must differ from your correspondent: — ozone is not 
Thénard’s per-oxide of hydrogen. 1 had previously put it 
to Dr. Schénbein, “that his ozone (which he considers 
deut-oxide of hydrogen) might be considered identical with 
the French chemist’s substance,” and did so again in July 
last,—and at both periods he convinced me that ozone 
0sses properties which entirely distinguish it from 
_— Thénard’s oxygenated water. If, then, ozone be 
intimately connected with the prevalence of cholera and 
be also entirely distinct from Thénard’s oxygenated water, 
the latter substance may prove ineffectual *‘ as a remedial 
agent in Asiatic cholera.”—lam, &c, J. A. BARRON, 
























































































Discovery of Coal in Egypt.—The Journal des 
Débats publishes a letter from Grand Cairo of the 
date of the Ist of August, which announces the dis- 
covery, by a French civil engineer, of a stratum of coal 





discovery will relieve the government from the tribute 
paid to E ngland for the purchase of this indispensable 
article. Two engineers, an Englishman and a French- 


investigate the lands in the vicinity of the Nile, for 
the discovery of coal, about three years ago; when 
they reported that there was none, and that none 
would be found. 
tioned has overthrown this bold assertion. 
samples have been referred to a commission, — 
and the excavations will, it is said, be continued on a 
large scale. 

The Maize Crop in the Park.—About two months 
made in St. James’s Park, by permission of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, in order to 
ascertain whether the maize plant might be success- 
fully cultivated in this country, We are now enabled 
to announce the result. It is right to premise that 
the experiment was made under disadvantages which 
must be manifest to every practical agriculturist. 
The spot in which the seed was put down abutted 
on a nursery of young trees and flowering shrubs, 
which, as is well known, absorb a large proportion 
of the nutritive sap of the soil, whilst the foliage de- 
prives the neighbouring plants of the benefit of heat, 
light and air,—all of which contribute to healthy vege- 
tation. Notwithstanding these drawbacks,—the little 
maize crop has fully realized all that was anticipated. 
It was sown the latter end of May, and now in the 
beginning of September it is ripe for cutting. The 
appearance of the plant is peculiarly graceful,—far 
more so, indeed, than that of any ordinary corn-field. 
The stems, which run up perfectly straight, are 
generally from four to five feet high, and are much 
thicker than the larger wheat straw. They throw 
out from the root upwards a succession of flag-like 
leaves, the stem terminating in a little tuft, from which 
spring the ears of corn, somewhat irregularlyclustered; 
and, in this instance, apparently not heavily laden. 
However, from the concurrent opinion of several 
practical agriculturists, many of whom have taken 
a lively interest in the experiment, it seems not 
unlikely that the maize plant will be very gene- 
rally sown henceforward. Its main recommendations 
are—cheapness of seed, ri pid growth, simplicity of 
cultivation, and comparatively large production. One 
important fact, however, must not be lost sight 
by those who may feel disposed to speculate in maize 
sowing. It requires a sunny aspect and a warm 
soil. Amongst those who are about to experiment- 
alize upon a larger scale next year, are his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, who proposes sowing a 
piece of land at Flemish Farm,—his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, at Goodwood, —and the Duke of 
Norfolk, at Arundel.— Times. 






















































To Cornesroxpexts. —N, C—J. D.—A, G. S—H. H. 
—D. F.—A Constant Reader—Mr. H.—P. W. D.—E. K. 
—G. R.—P. B.—H. J. T.—M. H.—received. 

If. 8B —We have made inquiry into the subject-matter of 


this correspondent’s complaint, and the answer furnished 
to us is as follows.—* The articles invented or manufactured 
by Mr. I]. B. were received for exhibition, and exhibited in 
March last. Prior, however, to such exhibition they were 
submitted to the Council—but were not recommended for 
reward, Consequently, in conformity with the printed 
notice in the Society's prize list, and likewise in the Al- 
manac for 1849, they were left to be called for * within four- 
teen days after the Ist of June, to prevent loss of or injury 
to the same’:—and not being now in the possession of the 
Society, it is presumed that they must have been delivered 
up to order in the usual manner.’ 
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Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
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“Tue Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
earner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
Dublin University Magazine. 
ind of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Magazine, 

exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
. which must, therefore, become a very 
olume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
—United Service Gazette. 





6d. 


















students.” 


Ill. 
n feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
Coney Ss FIGU RES of EUCLID: being the 


Diag: 
Diss rams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 


| 
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Preparing for publication by Subscription, 

A NEW EDITION OF THE 
~IBLIOTHECA CLERICALIS; 
J A GUIDE to a0 THOR 5. z REAC 1 aaamaes STUDENTS, 

1 LITERA MEN 
TB of the tel in the Clerical Library, 
Author of any note, ancient 


Being a C ATALOGL 
greatly enlarged, so as to contain every 
and modern, in Theology, esiastical History, and the various 
departments connected therewith, including a Selection in most 
branches of Literature, with compLete Lists or THE WoRKS OF 











Each AvuTuor, the contents of every volume being minutely 
describec to which will be added / ENTIRELY NEW 
VOLUME, with a scientific as wellas alphabetical ARRANGEMENT 





may be made to Books, 
on nearly all heads of 


of Sunsects, by which a ready reference 
TREATISES, Sermons, and DirsseERTATIONS, 
Divinity and useful Topics in Literature, Philosophy,and History, 
on & more COMPLETE SysTEM than has yet been attempted in any 
language, and forming aN UNIVERSAL INpex to the contents of all 
SIMILAR Lipaariks, both puBLic and PRIVATE 
The work will be comprised in two thick royal octavo volumes, 
and the price will be guaranteed not to exceed Two Guineas to 
Subscribers. A limited number will be printed. 
London: James Darling, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Annual Subse ription to the L ibrary 1 es 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF © COSMOS.’ 
On Wednesday, September 26th, will be pub es in 2 vols. ome. 








uniform with Mr. Murray's * Home and Gi slonial Librar 
SPECTS of NATURE, in Different ell 
Different Climates, By ALEXANDER VON 





4% and in J 
HUMBOLDT. Translated, with the ‘Author sanction and co- 
operation, and at his express desire, by Mrs. SABINE, 


London: Longinan, Brown, Green & Longmans; and John 
Murray, Albemarle-street = 
LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Instituted 1806, 
OFFICE, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
President sir “Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
Vice-President—Charles Franks, Esq. 


Tus Society is essentially one of Mutual 
surance, = which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 
after seven yea’ 
The rate of a uction of the 
7 per cent., leaving less than one-third of the original Premium 
to be paid. 





As- 





Premiums of the present year was 


which the Assured do not become Members ; and having cea 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been en 


SEC 





very low rates : 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance “ £100, 








Age. £.8. d | &. 8 
113 7 6 i412 
117 0 5 55 510 
215 0 0 6 510 





The Court of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 
E DW AKD DOCKER, Sec. 








‘UN LIFE 
Ss oo 


—_ s Bell th ord Z sq. Chairman, 





Charles Boulton, Bs elix Ladbroke, Esq. 

Hon. P. Pleydell Be vuverie. Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
Harry Chester, ks 

Samuel Pepys erell, Esq. Henry Nara lale, Esq. 


Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. Ge 


ands —_— Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. | B 





Br 
| 











ric 
Russell Ellice =" | Charles Richard My le, Esq. 
William Franks, Lambert Pole, Esq 
William . I tm n, J | Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. Hamilton, R.N } Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Seenilicen te 4d. Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





'y 

The Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
profits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 
Rates, which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 





eee Offices 
, 1844, to the Policy Holders 


iy of the old estat 
declared in Jan 


than those of 
A Bonus was 


ms 









entitled to participate in “oy Pro’ hts at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Ad litions then made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
ferent Ages One per Cent, per Annum on the Sum insured, or 29 pe 


Cent. on the Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 
Holders became entitled to participate in the Profits of 5 
Society. 


TNITED KIN ASSU RANCE 





YG DOM LIPS 
/ COMP “ts W Pal 
Rdinbu Te sg 


Mall, _Lond n; 





George-street, 



































lege-green, Dublin. 
Directors, 
c man—J ames Stuart, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman,— Charles Graham, Esq. 
M1. Blair Avarne, Esq | ee Maitland, Esq 
| E.L. Boyd, Esq.’ Resident. William Railton, Esq, 
Ch arles Downes, Esq. F Thoms n, Est 
D.Q. Henriques, Esq. Th aaeee Esq. 
Je. Henriques, Esq. | 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
y ompany Act of Parliament in 1834, aff rds | 
a large paid-up capital, and in the 
i) led it since its commeucement, its 
annual income heine upwe Ar 99,0004, 
In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 22. per cent. per 
on the ito al polick at the Parvo ating ( 
i to the 3ist of Decemt Is 
er 7.24 per cent p 





July, 1o4s. 
, to the 3ist of Decen 





i uth 
yun March, 183 





thus add t 3 fr 


18i8 » is ag follows : - 
Sur | ed |Sum added um 
‘ee oe Assured. to y pay ale at 
. Des ath, 
a 
£5,000 13 yrs. 10 mths.|£ 
| 5,000 | 12 years | 
5,000 | 10 years 
5,000 | 8 years 
5,000 6 years 
5.000 4 years 
5,000 | 





2 yes ars” 








The Premiums neverthe ste “ss are on the: most moderate scale, 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
cationto the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
London. 








The Society also undertakes other descriptions of Ronee, in | 
i to | 


The P remiums required by this Oftice on Young Lives are lower | 


| 
| 


reduce the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following | Mahogany chats drawers, polished, f from a 
Ditto 


ASSU R ANCE SOCIETY, |e i 





| act in the most surprising and successful manner. 


| 


}b 
| 


| 
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SSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 


1)! 





> 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the same ; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. ated Catalogue, 





with prices attached to each article, and likew ise Estimates of 
: ber post, 1s. 3d.—C, 


different sets of Apparatus. Is W. Coins, 


Royal Polytechnic lustitution 


HE NEW FISH C ARVIN G KNIVES and 

FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully inform their 
customers that their STOCK ofthese useful articles is ready for 
selec ion. In silver plated the prices are from 24s. the pair; in 
silver, from 84s. the pair.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 


Grace echurch-street. 
] pen: T’sIMPROVED W WAT CHES& c ‘LOC KS. 
J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to he Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges, Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
toyal E xchang Soeur Area). 

















L 


i LOO R Cc Oo T H §&. 
Best Quality Warranted ......28. 6d. per square yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern ..2s. = =. 
Is. 10) 0. 


Common Floor Cloth from 
N.B. No higher prices. 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


PICHARD A. C. LOADER’ CABINET 

\ FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all 

















which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 

Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 
eatin-hair seating... ..cccecccscccsssecsesccceves £014 6 
Ditto ditto with fast seats ............ ow 6 
Mahogany couches to match, from. 330 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished . . 116 0 

Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffed,and covered 
in damask ... 013 6 
led to | Couches to match, from 300 
118 0 
: ° 215 0 
Japanned c ests 0 if st from . 110 © 
Dressing glasses, from 060 
Chimney glasses, best plate, from 180 





214, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER. 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address, 

M*! C at ‘S RAZORS, Strop, and Paste for lls. 
denhall-street, London.— Pair of Razors, 7s.; 

aste, 6d. The razors warranted, or exchanged if 
Those who find shaving painful and difficult will 








do well to try the above, it being well known that Mechi has been 
easy 


pea successful in rendering shaving an 
Superior Shaving Brushes, Naples Soap, and every ¢ 

rate quality for the toilet.—Caution. Do not buy any strops as 
genuine unless Mechi’s name is on them, there being so many 
counterfeits. Elegant Case of Razors for presents, from 25s. to ten 
guiveas. Ivory-handled and Scotch Strops. 


N ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe hairs notcoming 
loose, is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direet importations, 
emer ay y with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 

















aching, and securing _ Lexd of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford- stre et, one eo from Holles-street. 


Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fider itly recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
mm Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 

t 1s powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im- 








parting st rength to the stomach, and ¢ omposure to the nervous 
system. Sold in bottles at Is fd. each, by A. Willoughby 
& Co, late B. G. W indus, 61, te Without, and nearly all 
Medicine Vender 


we sure to ask for NORTON’S 
) purchase an imitation. 


[NP sat IP LED Shop! keepers, for the sake of 


3 PILLS, and do not be persuaded 





ffer spurious it tions of Dr. LOCOCK’S 
pe LE W Ah E its in the shape of Pills Purchasers must 
herefore observe that no medicine is genuine but * Warerrs.’ 

Dr. LOCO , oS FEMALE WAFERS are the only remedy 
re mer »be taken by Ladies. They fortify the constitu- 
tio at all f lif They remove all obstructions, heaviness, 
I alpits rtic age yw heart, lowness of spirits, weakness, and allay 
pain, create appetite, and remove indigestion, head-aches, giddi- 
I & 


ill directions are given with every box. They have a pleasant 





epared oat by te Vr repeteber’y Agents, Da Silva & Co, 1, 
lane, street, Lond: who are also Agents for 
Di LocodK’s PULMONIC vars 





Asthma, Consumption, Coug 


id Colds. 
at ls. 1 id ° 2. 9d. 





Sold 1 all respectable Medicine Venders, i ., and 
11s per box. 

AN awful bad Leg, with fifteen Wounds in it, 
it cured by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Ex- 
tract of a letter from Mrs. coma wstment, of Haselbury, near 
Krewkerne, dated April 16, 1849:—*To Professor Holloway.—Sir, 


About six years ago, certain syunptenne manifested themselves in 
the left leg, which proved to be scrofula, or king’s evil; and at one 
time there were fifteen wounds about my ankle. For four months 
I was in Cheltenham Hospital, and there pronounced as incurable ; 
from thence I went to King’s College Hospital, there also they 
failed to effect a cure, and I was obliged to return home a ¢ wt A 
cripple. In this state 1 commenced using geg Ointment and Pills, 
which have perfectly cured my leg.”—Sok y alldrugzists ; and at 
Professor Holloway *s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


CSzpr, 





“Mr. Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street, has the pleasure to announce 
the arrival of the First Volume, in royal 4to., of 
DER 


D*® LEPSIUS’ CHRONOLOGIE 
JEGYPTER. 

Mr. Madden begs to announce that he is Dr. Lepsius’s publisher 

in England. 





Just published, Svo. price 5a. 
NSANITY TESTED by SCIENCE, and 
shown to be a Disease rarely connected with permanent 
Organic Lesion of the Brain ; and on that account far more sus- 
ceptible of cure than nae hitherto been supposed. 
By C. M. BURNETT, M.D. 


32, Fleet-street. — 


PLYMOUTH SETTLEMENT. 
in one volume, post 8vo. with a Plan and Five 
Views, price 6s. cloth, 
N ACCOUNT of the SETTLEMENT of 
NEW PLYMOUTH, in NEW PS ALAND, from personal 
observation dasing a residence there of Five Years. 
CHARLES HURSTHOU SE, Jun. 
“The ae Of this book consists in the full and impartial 
account it gives of the Settlement, and the sound advice which 
accompanies it.”— Spectator. 


London : "samuel Highley 
NEW 
Just published, 


“The field Mr. Hursthouse surveys is not a very wide one, but | 


his view of it is complete and exact.” Britannia. 


“To the intending emigrant this work will be found to supply | 


~Weekty 4 geen 
Jornhill. 


valuable and novel information.” 
__London : Smith, Elder 


Just published, 2 vols. bound in one, 18mo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE HISTORY of FRANCE related to 
YOUTH. From the French of LAME-FLEURY. By C. 
FLEMING, of the Lycée Bonaparte, one of the Authors of the 

Grand Dictionnaire, 
The History of England. In the press. 


Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall- pOOUrs 5 and 
P. Rolandi, 20, Berners-street. Paris: Borrani & Droz. 


THE ‘ ATHENZUM’ AND CHURCH EDUC ATION SOCIETY 


OF IRELAND. 
HE DUBLIN CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, for SEP- 
TEMBER, contains a Reply to an Article against the Church 
Education Society, which appeared in the Atheneum of 18th 
Au ust. 
e CuristTiAN Examiner is published on the first day of every 
month, price éd., and, being stamped, can be sent free by post to 
any 7 of Britain or the Colonies. 

To be had of Messrs. Seeley & Co. Fleet-street, and Messrs. 
J. Nisbet  & Co. Berners-street, London. 





Just po HE in medium 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
HILIP THE SECOND: a Tracepy. 
By N . MOILE. 
Fe og Simpkin, Ms By Ni & Co.; and B. Kimpton, 43, 
0 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. ws ce & 
HAND-BOOK of MODERN 
LITERATURE ;—British, pense. Dutch, French, German, 

‘Hungarian, Italian, Polist i Russian, Portugue vanish, and 
Swedish. Witha fall Biographic a und c brouological yt 
By Mrs. FOSTE! 

*x* The object of this book is, not so “mt ich to give elaborate 
criticisms on the various writers in the languages to whose litera- 
ture it is intended asa guide, as to direct the student to the best 
‘writers in each, and to inform him on what subjects they have 
written. 


High 





AND FOREIGN 


London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


Published this day, post Svo. cloth, 6s. 


HE TEESDALE GLOSSARY 


; being a Col- 


lection of PROVINCIAL WORDS used in Teesdale, in the | 


County of Durham. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 4, Old C ‘ompton- street, Soho. 


This day is published, price 1s, 


FFRESNEL and his FOLLOW ERS. A Reply 
to the Calumnies of the * Atuen. eum.’ By ROBERT MOON, 
WLA., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Fresnel and his Followers, a Criticism; to which 


are appended, Outlines of Theories of Diffraction and Transversal | 


Vibration. sSvo. boards, 5s, 


Suen Macmillan, Barclay & Macmillan. London: Long- 


man 





E U ROPEAN 


| Grain, to harvest 


| Guava je 


‘ALES of the FIRST FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, Collected by the AUTHOR of * EMILIA WYND- 
HAM, forming the September volume of the Partour Lisrary, 


price Une Shilling. 
Also seedy, CHATEAUBRIAND’SS AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, Vol. LiI. price One Shilling. 
Simms & M'lutyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and Donegal- 
street, Belfast. aa 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


GoOvER's S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, or 
i MENAGERE, a New Work on Cookery, containin ‘above 
1,000 Poaeigte, bet besides the Cholera Diet highly recommenaed by the 
Board of E 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Olivier, Pall Mall ; and all Booksellers, 


NEW WORK BY MRS. LOUDON. 
In October will be published, No. I. (to be continued Weekly) of 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION at HOME and 
ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. LOUDON, and profusely Lllus- 
trated with Wood Engravings. 
__Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


” Sust published, by E. Mogg, 14, Great Russell- street, Covent- 
garden, price 15s. in a case, 


OGG’s LARGE RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, with SCOTLAND as 
an as EDINBURGH and GLASGOW. 

This noble Map, drawn from the Ordnance Survey, has been 
further improved by the addition of the whole of the Railways, 
which have been kindly conceded by the various talented engineers 
engaged in their formation, and, thus constructed, is entitled to be 


deemed an authority upon the subject, as presenting a complete 
epitome of the the Engli sh Railway system. 





Just published, by E. Mogg, i i Great Russell- street, Covent- 
garde 


N OGG'S TEN THOUSAND CAB FARES. 

“ Mr. Mogg has published one of the most useful little 
volumes that has lately issued from the press. It will repay the 
purchaser the money expended to procure it more than a hundred- 
fold in a twelvemonth.”—The Times. 

Where may be had. 
Mogg’s Railway Excursion Maps of the Country 


24, 30, and 45 Miles round London. eels S 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF, LINDLEY) 
Of September 1, contains Articles on 


Aphis. << root, by J.0. West- 
Woot 
Australia, fruite, &c. in 
Sean disease 
Calendar, horticultural 
Carts, Cumberland, by Messrs. 
Ransome and May 
Crops, green, value of 
Davis's (Mr.) crops 
Diseases of plants 
Drill machine, byCol. Rawstorne 
Eggs, sex of 
Farmers’ prospects 
Feeding expenses 
Ferns, to sow 
Fork, zarden 
Gardening, Landscape, 


canoe 
ing’s, 
Ma mares, ‘artificial 
Mildew and hot water 
Odours of plants 
— from seeds, t 
Plants, odours of 
Plants, diseases of 
Plumbago Larpente 
Politics, agricultural 
Poly podium Dryopteris and cal- 
= um, by C. C. Babington, 


Gardening, Down- 


oy Mr. D. 


Potatoes, to store, by Mr. J.C. 
Willmer 

Potato blight and Ireland 

Reading Farmers’ Club 

Rose, qualities of a 

Scythe. new 

Standish & Noble's nursery 

Steam-engine, by Mr. Richard 
Nicklen 

Teeth, camphor ill for 

‘Timber, hedgerow 

Turnips, value of 

Turnip see 

Villa gi ardening 

Wa and its pasture 

iw vty growth of 
Wheat crop 

| Wood, ripening of the 


Down- 
ing’s.rev. _ 
Gladiolus cardinalis 


Grapes, large 
Groome’s he ) lilies 


Heiguow Limsber: by Mr. Hewitt 





Hot wat rand mildew 

Ireland and potato blight | 

Ireland, emigration to, by Mr.! 
A “ 


t aphis, by J.0.West- 
wood, Esq. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark- ae and Smithfield riage with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, aud a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transac mes of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFPICE for Advertise- 


ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


By M 


rs. TROLLOPE, 


Author of 
* FATHER EUSTACE,’ ‘ THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE,’ &c. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TYPEE,’ 


AND 


*OMOO,’ ‘MARDI.’ 


Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


REDBURN: HIS 
BEING THE § 


FIRST VOYACE. 


SAILOR-BOY’S CONFESSIONS. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, Esq., 


Author of ‘ Typee,’ ‘ Omoo,’ and ‘ Mardi,” 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





MAN: BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
Now ready, royal 4to. price 1s. ; on tinted Paper, 2, 6d, 


i\' AN: from the Cradle to the Grave. Bei 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Life : illustrated ina 

foven — Pergne on Wood, by John Gilbert, Beries of 
Claxton, anc ewan ; engraved b: 

an wo by W. Bridges. - d Thomas Gills, wing 
London: H. Smith & Son, 136, Stran i 

Menzies. Dutiin J. M'Glashan. — : @ Edinburg: J 

C a 


T HE 
849. 


MAY, 
Tour from Sourabaya, through Kedici, Blitar, A 
and Passuruan, back to Sourabaya, by Jonsthen i Malay 
Me ember of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sc sienceae™” Ea, 
fy yo of of ann Anaele, by Lieut.-Col, James Loy, 


JOURNAL of 
ARCHIPELAGO. 


Se 
the INDIAy 


A F ew Particulars respecting the Nicobar Island; 
nesers. oy Bae > by Re. JM 
Sir James Brooke’s Expedition against the rong Pirates, 
Five Daysin Naning, by J. R. Logan, Esq. F.G.S. 
Sago, by J. R. Logan, Esq. : 
Sago in the Moluccas. 
oe go in Sumatra. 1 
fanufacture of P ear Sago in Singapore by Chi 
he Trade in Sag : — 
N - 8 a the Mode of Growth and Productiveness of the Sago 


Miscellaneous Notices, &c. 
Published Monthly, apne 6d. 
J. M. Richardson, 2 
Supplied to Subse 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL AUTHORITY To 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Just published, Part I., price 1s. and 3s., and the First D visiog 
1andsomely bound in morocco cloth, gilt, prion 7a 6. 
MR. R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN’S NEW WORK, 


(THE BRITISH COLONIES; their Histor 
Extent, Condition, and Resources : illustrated with Mad 
each Possession, and Portraits of the most celebrated 


y PACTURERS, and ip. 
tending Emigrants: containing the best authenticated statements 
relating to the geography, geology, climate, animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, cha stoms, and social state ; religion, educatiog, 

manufactures, mines, oa fisheries ; the 
mg 3 recent P ls (by permission of the Secretary Pied 
for the Colonies) concerning the population, government, taxation 
Hy expenditure, imports, and exports, customs’ duties,” shipping, 
military defences, staple products, live stock, cultivated and wag 
lands, banks, coins, paper money, weights and measures, W: 
With a copious Colonial Gazettee: nd every description of 
and intere: eas ccna oe By R. MONTGOMERY MARTI. 
Esq., late " » the Queen at Hong Kong, and Member ¢ 
Her Majesty’ ative Council in China. 


To be completed in 48 Parts, at1s., 16 Parts at 32, or in 
Divisions, handsomely bound in morocco cloth, gilt, Price 74, 4 
each. 

List oF Patrons 
Her Most Grac ae Majesty THE QUEEN. 
-R.H. the Duchess of Ken 
ng H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. G.C.B. G.C.H. PC 
xcellency Le Commandeur Marques I. isboa .. 
jis Excellency Lyrd Howard de Walden, G.U.B. 

His Grace the Duke of Cleveland, K.G. 
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